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CHAPTER I. 

A CHEERLESS SETTLEMENT. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the murder 
of Charles Clancy, and the escape of the man 
accused of it from the gaol in which he had been 
lodged. 

Although the excitement had to some extent 
subsided, the people of the neighbourhood, in 
which these events had occurred, still continued 
to talk of them. Not that either the crime, or 
the escape of the criminal, were any longer 
regarded as mysterious. About the death itself 
there could be no uncertainty ; the traces found 
left no doubt of Clancy being dead. Almost 
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equally certain was it that he had been killed — 
murdered; the same traces. pointing out a mur- 
derer. The circumstantial evidence of bullets, 
bullet-holes, and boot-tradss, coupled with the 
strange behaviour of Clancy's dog, had been 
greatly strengthened — in fact, confirmed^ — ^by the 
letter of Helen Armstrong, with its inclosure. It 
was known that Darke had dropped it while 
retreating from the scene of his crime. He must 
have taken it from the body of the murdered 
man, or previously intercepted it. In either case, 
his deed was all the darker ; though the letter 
threw a clear, unmistakable light on its motive — 
making this comprehensible to everyone. 

These circumstances were not all known 
throughout the neighbourhood. Some of them 
were still the secrets of Simeon Woodley, and a 
few others to whom he had intrusted them. The 
backwoodsman had reasons for keeping them 
— among others, his promise given to the brave 
coon-hunter, who had risked so much for the 
sake of right and justice. 

Woodley had loyally kept his word ; and, as 
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Blue Bill's generous behaviour, in volunteering 
Lis testimony, never reached the ears of Ephraim 
Darke, the slave was not compromised with his 
<;ruel master, and received no more than the cus- 
tomary amount of castigation. Now, indeed, 
less. The disgraced father, stricken with sorrow 
as with shame — ^it is to be hoped also with re- 
pentance — ^while concealing his face, raised his 
head less proudly among his saole-skinned helots ; 
for^a time, at least, treating them with humanity. 
When the forest is on fire, or under flood, the 
timid deer is safe beside the ravenous wolf which, 
has sought the same place of refuge. 

Woodley had less difficulty in screening the 
<;oon-hunter, on account of the turn events had 

« 

taken. As no dead body had been found, there 
could be no inquest of coroner — no formal investi- 
gation as to whether Clancy had been foully dealt 
with. And, as the doer of the deed — or he sus- 
pected of doing it, — was no longer in the hands 
of justice, no trial could take place ; as none did. 
There was not any mystery about Darke's 
escape from the prison ; not even about the mode 
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of his making it. A few hours after his being 
incarcerated his father had been permitted to see 
him in his cell. To a planter of such standing— 
an afflicted parent as well — this privilege could 
not be refused. 

But Ephraim Darke was also a man of wealth ; 
and gold, at all times and in aU countries, has 
been known to make mysteries, or circumstances 
resembling them. 

In this case there was not even the resem- 
blance. When the jury of Judge Lynch entered 
the cell and found it empty, all was explained. 
It had been already suspected when they found 
no gaoler at the door. Most of them knew this 
official to be a fellow of very indifferent repute i 
his evil doings of late being so notorious that 
there had been talk of discharging him. Luckily 
for Ephraim Darke, as for his son, this idea had 
not been carried out. 

The doubted officer dwelt in a cabin close to 
the gaol. Not finding him at his post, his domi- 
cile had been visited by the crowd, calling for 
vengeance. It, too, was found without a tenant \ 
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The baffled lynchers at once perceived how 
things stood. They scarce needed to be told 
that^ during the day Ephraim Darke had obtained 
permission to enter the prison. At once came 
the conviction to all, that a golden key had laid 
open its lock, and that keeper and prisoner had 
^one off together. 

So far there was nothing to cause sur- 
prise ; any more than about the most ordinary 
of murders, and the simplest of gaol-break- 

The first could only be regarded as a little 
xomantic, on account of the motive made manifest 
by Helen Armstrong's love-letter and her like- 
ness. But even this cursory interest would have 
ceased to be felt* in a settlement and among a 
people, accustomed, as South-western people are, 
to startling occurrences. 

In a short time the murder would have been 
forgotten, or only slightly remembered, but for 
one circumstance connected with it, which still 
remained a mystery. This was the non-discovery 
of the corpse. 
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No one had the slightest doubt about Clancy- 
being dead. What had become of his body ? 

Days had been spent in searching for it. Tho 
forest had been scoured — every thicket and cane- 
brake penetrated and minutely explored. The 
waters, both running and stagnant, were dragged 
and sounded all around the place where the deatb 
traces had been found. But without finding the 
dead ! 

It was this circumstance, so inexplicable, that 
kept curiosity |tlive, and prevented the affair 
£pom being forgotten. After weeks had gone by 
it was still a theme of interest throughout the 
plantation — intense and fresh as ever— a topic of 
daily converse and conjecture. 

Some were fain to believe that Charles Clancy 
might still be alive. Many would have gladly 
adopted this theory ; but the weight of evidence 
was against it. 

For if still living he would have returned ta 
his home — even though wounded, badly injured. 
The same strength, that must have taken him 
from the spot where he had fallen, would have 
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brought 'him to the side of his sorrowiQg mother. 
And there was no reason why he should not 
return to her. On the contrary, all said that 
this would have been his first thought. They 
knew him to be an affectionate son — dutiful to 
devotion. 

It needed not for his neighbours to reflect, that 
a living man would not be likely to leave hat 
and gun behind him. This was a trivial circum- 
stance compared with his well-known filial affec- 
tion, certain to have sent him home, if able to 
crawl tliither. 

No ; he could not be alive. 

Friends might wish it; some still having a 
faint hope, but no one a firm faith, that it was 
so. 

While speculations about the romantic episode 
were still rife in the settlement, other incidents 
occurred claiming a share of attention. A new 
owner had purchased, and entered into possession 
of, the plantation lately belonging to Archibald 
Armstrong— ^ the mortgagee, Ephraim Darke, 
having so disposed of it. While the humbler hold- 
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ing of the Clancys had also passed into other 
hands. 

It, too, had been held under a lien that covered 
land, house — even the chattels. And, after the 
widow's death, and the disappearance of her son, 
the bill-of-sale man stepped in — no one to make 
opposition — and took possession of everything. 
The scanty stock and few farm utensils, as also 
the furniture, were disposed of by public auction. 
The penates of the decayed Irish gentleman were 
knocked down to the highest bidder, and scat- 
tered throughout the neighbourhood. Rare 
books, pictures, and other articles that bespoke 
refined culture, with some few remnants of bijou- 
terie and vertii, became distributed into log- 
cabins; where they were only appreciated accord- 
ing to the prices paid for them. 

In fine, the little frame cottage was cleared of 
its plenishing ; and for the time left empty, as 
tenantless. Even the dog, that had done such 
service in disclosing the criminality of him who 
had contributed to this ruin, was removed 
from the desolate home — Simeon Woodley hav- 
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ing adopted the faithful animal and taken it to 
his own house. 

So stood things in the neighbourhood where 
Colonel Archibald Armstrong had once been' 
chief planter — his daughters cheering it with 
their presence, and giving it grace by their 
beauty. 

All was changed now. The settlement seemed 
like some ruined temple from which the support- 
ing columns had been abstracted — "Elginised," 
if I may be allowed Byron's sarcastic expression 
— ^wrapped in a mantle of sadness, soon to fall 
into decay. 

The neighbours were impressed with a thought 
of this kind, when Colonel Armstrong first spoke 
of leaving them. Still more after he had left, 
and the fair faces of his daughters were no more 
seen at their doors. 

The gloom became complete, when they re- 
flected that they would never more behold the 
handsome countenance of Charles Clancy \ never 
more listen to his frank, cheerful speech. 




A GHOST QOrao ITS BOUNDS. 

It is about a mouth after Charles Clancy's dis- 
appearauce, the hour midnight — still and voice- 
less in northera climes, but not so in the lower 
region of the Mississippi Valley. There a semi- 
tropical heat keeps Nature alive, even in the 
days of December. 

It is not December, but a date close bearing on 
spring. Febmary is written upon the heading of 
letters, and this is a spring month in Mississippi. 
The buds have already burst, and leaves are 
expanding upon the. trees; some of the earlier 
ones flinging out fragrant blossoms. Birds, too, 
awaking from a short winter's silence, pour forth 
their amorous songs, filling glade and grove 
with music, that does not end with the day. 
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The mimic thrush — ^the grand polyglot of the 
feathered community — carries the strain on 
through the hours of night; so well counter- 
feiting the notes of his feUow-songsters asleep, 
that you might fancy them all awake, still 
singing. 

The nocturnal sounds of the southern foresi 

t 

are not all of this delightful kind. Mingling 
with them are notes neither sweet nor har- 
monious. The " gluck" of the great swamp frog, 
the "skirr" of tree-crickets, the screeching of 

owls, the lugubrious cry of the qua-bird, and, at 
intervals, the hoarse snorting of an alligator, are 

none of them agreeable. Still, the ear accus-^ 
tomed does not feel jarred by them. They are 
but the bass notes, like those of the violoncella 
and trombone, needed to make complete the 
symphony of Nature's concert. 

In the midst of this musical m^nge — ^mid- 
night, as we have said, the hoiu*, the place on the 
Lower Mississippi, and the particular locality the 
settlement referred to in this tale — ^a man, or a 
figure bearing the semblance of one, might have 
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been seen gliding along the edge of the swamp, 
already made mention of. 

After skirting the mud-flat for a time, the 
figure — ghost or human, whichever it was — 
turned face toward the tract of lighter wood- 
land, that extended between the dark cypress 
forest and the cleared ground of the planta- 
tions. 

Crossing this, the nocturnal way-farer soon 
<3ame within sight of the deserted cottage, lately 
occupied by the Clancys. 

The moonlight, falling upon his face, showed 
that it was white. Also, that it was pallid, with 
hollow eyes and cheeks sunken, as from sickness ; 
some malady long [endured, and not yet cured. 
As he strode across fallen logs, or climbed fences 
occasionally coming in the way, his tottering 
^tep told of a frame enfeebled. 

When at length clear of the woods, and within 
sight of the unoccupied dwelling, he stopped, and 
remained contemplating it. That he knew of its 
being untenanted was evident, from the glance 
with which he was regarding ii 
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His familiarity with the place was equally 
evident. On entering the grounds through thick 
shrubbery at the back, he took the path leading^ 
up to the house, without appearing to have any 
doubt about its being the right one. 

For all this he made approach with caution, 
looking suspiciously around — either actually 
afraid, or not desiring to be observed. 

There was not much likelihood of his being so» 
It was midnight. At that hour all in the settle- 
ment would, or should, be asleep. The house 
stood remote from its nearest neighbour, more 
than a mile. It was empty ; had been stripped 
of its furniture, of everything. ^ What would 
anyone want there ? 

What was he doing there? This question 
would have suggested itself to anyone who could 
have seen him ; the more so after making note of 
his movements. 

There was no one to do this ; and he continued 
on to the house, to carry out whatever purpose 
had brought him thither. 

He entered by the back door, where there was 
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a little porch, as also a covered way, leading to a 
log cabin at the back — ^the kitchen. 

Once within the porch, he tried the handle of 
the house door; which at a touch went open. 
There was no lock, or if there was, it had not 
been thought worth while to turn the key in it. 
There are no burglars in the backwoods. If 
there were, nothing in that house could have 
tempted them. It had been so cleared out at the 
auction sale, that a " rag, bone, and bottle mer- 
chant," would have found no effects. 

The nocturnal visitor entered the empty house. 
The ring of his footsteps, though he still trod 
cautiously, gave out a sad, solemn sound. It was 
in imison with the sighs that came deep-drawn 
from his breast ; at times so sonorous as to seem 
<5hoking him. 

He went from room to room. There were not 
many — only three of them. In each he remained 
a few moments, gazing dismally round. But in 
one — that which had been the widow^s sleeping 
chamber — he tarried a little longer ; regarding 
^ particular spot — the place formerly occupied by 
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the bed. Then was a sigh, louder than any that 
had preceded it. It came, as if from the bottom 
of his breast, and with it the words, low mut- 
tered : — 

" There she must have breathed her last !'* 
After this speech, more sighing, accompanied 
by the surer signs of sorrow — sobs and weep- 
ing. As the moonbeams, pouring in through the 
open window, fell upon his face, their pale silvery 
light sparkled upon tears, starting thick and fast 
from his hollow eyes, and coursing down his 
emaciated cheeks. 

After surrendering himself some minutes to 
what appeared a very agony of grief, he turned 
out of the sleeping chamber ; passed through the 
narrow hall- way ; and on- out into the porch. 
Not now the back one, but that facing to the 
front — to the highway. 

On the other side of the road was an open 

tract of ground, half cleared, half woodland ; the 

former sterile, the latter scraggy. It seemed to 

belong to' no one, as if not worth claiming or 

cultivating. It had been, in fact, an appanage of 
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Colonel Armstrong's estate, who had granted it 
to the public as the site for a sehoolhouse, and a 
common burying-ground — free to all the settle- 
ment. The sehoolhouse had disappeared, but the 
cemetery was still there — only distinguishable 
from the surrounding surface by some oblong 
elevations having the weU-known configuration 
of graves. There were in all about a score of 
them; some few having a plain headboard — ^a 
piece of painted plank, with lettering rudely 
limned, recording the name and age of the in- 
terred. 

Time and the weather had turned most of 
them greyish, with dates decayed, and the names 
scarcely legible. But there was one upon 
which the painting showed fresh and white; 
in the clear moonlight gleaming like a me- 
teor. 

He, who had explored the deserted dwelling, 
stood for a moment with his eyes directed on 
this more recently erected memorial. Then, step- 
ping down from the porch, he passed through the 
wicket-gate ; crossed the road ; and went straight 
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towards it, as though a hand had beckoned him 
thither. 

When close up, he saw that it was over a 
grave upon which the herbage had not yet 
grown. 

The night was a cold one — chill for that 
southern clime. The dew upon the withered 
grass of the grave turf was almost congealed 
into hoar frost, adding to its gloomy aspect. 

The lettering upon the head-board was in 
shadow, the moon being upon the opposite side. 

But stooping forward, so as to bring his eyes 
close to the slab, he was enabled to decipher the 
inscription. 

It was the simplest form of memento — only a 
name, with a date painted xmdemeath. The 
name was — 

" CAEOLINE CLANCY." 

After reading [it, a [fresh sob burst from his 
bosom, new tears started to his eyes, and he 
flung himself prostrate upon the grave. Dis- 
regarding the dew, thinking nought of the night's 

VOL. n. 2 
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chillness, he threw his arms over the cold sod, 
embracing it as though it were the warm body 
of one dearly beloved ! 

For several minutes he remained thus. Then, 
suddenly rising erect, as if impelled by some 
strong purpose, there came from his Ups, poured 
forth in wild passionate accents, the speech :- 

* " Mother ! Mother ! I am still living ! I am 
here ! And you, O God, dead ! You can no 
more know — no more hear me !'* 

They were the words of one frantic with grief, 
scarce knowing what he said. 

Then sober reason seemed to assert itself, and 
he spoke again; but with voice, expression of 
features, attitude, everything so changed, that no 
one, seeing him the moment before, would have 
believed it the same man. 

Upon his countenance sternness had replaced 
sorrow; the soft lines had become rigid; the 
sad melancholy late seen in his eyes had 
flared up, and was burning in a steady flame. 
Now, it was a glance that told of determina- 
tion to take revenge for some wrong deeply 
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felt. And a vengeance too, already resolved 
nipon. 

Once more he looked down upon the grave; 
then up to the sky, till the moon, coursing 
across high heaven, fell full upon his face. 
With his body slightly leaning backward, the 
arms down by his sides, stiffly extended, the 
hands closed in convulsive clutch, he cried out : — 

" By the heavens above — by the shade of my 
murdered mother, who lies beneath — I swear 
not to know rest, never more seek contentment, 
till I have found her murderer! Night and 
<iay — through simimer and winter — shall I 
search for him. Yes; search till I've found 
and punished this man, this monster, who has 
brought blight on me, death to my mother, and 
desolation to our house ! Ah ! think not you can 
escape me ! Texas, whither I know you have 
gone, will not be large enough to hold — ^nor its 
wilderness wide enough to screen you from my 
vengeance. If not found there, I shall follow 
you to the end of the earth — to the end of the 
earth, Bichard Darke T* 

2~-2 
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" Charles Clancy /" 

Ho tuniCHi as if a shot had struck him. The 
voioo cnmo from a man, standing within six 
feet of him ! 

The man %\-as Simeon Woodley. 




CHAPTER III. 

STALKING AMONG GRAVES. 

Throughout the settlement there had been no 
one so zealous in the search after the body of 
Charles Clancy, or determined upon tracking up 
his assassin, as Simeon Woodley. Between him 
and Clancy had existed a strong feeling of 
friendship ; such as might be expected to spring 
from a similarity of tastes and community of 
calling. 

It is true the younger hunter was only an 
amateur in the profession, indulging in it for the 
pleasure it afforded ; while Woodley followed it 
as the means of gaining a livelihood. 

Notwithstanding this dissimilarity of purpose, 
the two had often met in the woods, and joined 
in the pursuit of game — assisting one another in 
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the chase, and shariDg its spoils. Otherwise, 
Clancy, though poor, was educated, and, in point 
of social status, acknowledged to be a gentleman; 
while Woodley was but a rough backwoodsman, 
and made no pretensions beyond. He lived in a 
log cabin ; wore the coarse homespun, and home- 
wove doth of the country; and maintained him- 
self by the produce of his traps, snares, and gun. 
He dealt in deer and bear meat, as well as their 
skins ; which, along with, now and then, a batch 
of wild turkeys, he found ready sale for in the 
markets of Natchez. 

Thus, meeting and hunting together, the two 
had become, if not intimate associates, at least 
occasional comrades, with a good-will and fellow- 
feeling for one another. This was strengthened 
by the fact, that in every partition of a hunting- 
day's spoils, Clancy was accustomed to content 
iiimself with the lesser share, leaving the larger 
(me to his more needy comrade, to score up his 
marketing accoimt. These acts of generosity — 
done in such a way as not to make the professional 
hunter feel ashamed of the oblicjation — ^liad won 
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from him a fiiendship bordering on aflfection — in 
short, devotion. 

Moreover, Woodley himself, though of rough, 
almost uncouth, exterior, was of a true and loyal 
disposition. He was, therefore, capable of appre- 
ciating, as well as admiring, the same noble 
qualities in his younger associate. 

Yet another lien existed between the two. 
They had met in Texas ; Woodley having been a 
resident of the " Lone Star State " at the time 
Clancy paid his visit to it. The old hunter had 
but lately returned to Mississippi — the settlement 
near Natchez being his original place of abode, 
and the river bottom adjacent his former hunt- 
ing-ground. He and Clancy had not only come 
together in Texas, but there hunted together. 
Still more, Woodley was one of the men who had 
stood by Clancy at Nacogdoches, in the scrape 
about the stolen horse, spoken of by Borlasse in 
the Choctaw Chief. What the horse-thief had 
confessed in his cups was most, if not all, of it 
true. His detention, and wliipping at the post, 
had taken place as he described it ; and Simeon 
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Woodley was one of that same party^ which 
passed sentence upon him^ and saw it carried 
into execution. 

From all this it will be seen, that something 
more thaa an ordinary bond of companionship 
existed between Woodley and Clancy. Hence 
the zeal displayed by the former in searching for 
the dead body of his friend, as also to discover 
the assassin and bring him to justice. 

From that day it had never flagged. Although 
the criminal had been made known, captured, 
and afterwards escaped punishment for his crime, 
Simeon Woodley had not given up the hope of 
some day recapturing him. Nor had he ceased 
his search for the remains of the missing man. 
He knew they must he somewhere — ^if not the 
body itself, its bones. The wolves and vultures 
would not eat these. Only one creature was 
likely to have devoured, and destroyed them so 
as to leave no traces. This was the great saurian 
of the cypress swamps. 

But the hunter did not believe that an alli- 
gator had anything to do with the disappearance 
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of the body. It had been carried off soon after 
the moment of the murder. The sign showed 
this to him who could skilfully interpret it. 
Showed, also, that no crocodile could have been 
the ravisher. The reptile would have left a trail, 
with the marks of its handlike paws easily dis- 
cernible. 

Still, to the old hunter himself the missing 
body, as also the absence of traces to tell why it 
was so, were things that mystified him. 

There were times when he had doubts about 
Clancy being dead. If dead, he could not, for the 
life of him conceive what had become of the 
body. A corpse could not carry itself away; and 
who was there to have carried it ? If Darke had 
himself removed it, then why his surprise on 
finding it gone, and only the hat and gun remain- 
ing 1 More than mere surprise ; he had shown 
as if stricken with awe. This Simeon Woodley, 
closely observing him, had noticed and made a 
note of. From it he now reasoned, and correctly, 
too : that it was not Darke who had taken the 
body away. 
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But who else could, or would ? And whither 
had it been conveyed ? Where was it ? 

The reason for the dog having been tied to 
the palmetto he understood, or thought he did. 
Darke had done it to prevent the animal from 
returning home. Though this theory was not 
altogether satisfactory. Why had he not also 
kiUed the dog ? 

In all his tracking experience — ^whether of 
deer, bear, buffalo, panther, or wild cat — ^never 
was Simeon Woodley so baffled, puzzled, per- 
plexed. He seemed, in short, completely thrown 
off the trail. And, as every day the scent be- 
came colder and the " sign " less discernible, he 
began to despair of being able either to solve the 
mystery of the missing body, or bring the 
criminal to justice. 

Still did the determination to do both remain 
strong as ever in his breast. For there, fresh as 
ever, lived the friendly feeling, and dear as ever 
dwelt the memory of Charles Clancy. Every 
time the old hunter started out on the chase 
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would his thoughts revert to his younger asso- 
ciate—now more than ever missed. 

In truth, Clancy's sad fate, connecting itself 
with the scenes that now knew him no more — 
these recalling old souvenirs — produced such an 
impression on the mind of the backwoodsman, 
that he could not much longer bear it, and was 
contemplating a return to Texas. 

On its far frontier he might find distraction for 
his thoughts; by stalking deer, decoying ante- 
lopes, "roping" mustangs, doing battle with 
bears; to say nothing of " throwing ^^ buffalo^ 
Moreover, who could tell that he might not there 
come across the man — the murderer ? 

Of this very thing was Simeon Woodley 
thmking, as, bestriding his horse, he made way 
back from Natchez, whither he had been to dis- 
pose of some pelts and deer-meat — a week's pro- 
duce of his gun. The road to his own humble 
domicile led him past the deserted dwelling of 
the Clancys. On coming within sight of the 
untenanted cottage he merely glanced at it;, 
though not without a throb of painful remini- 
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scence, as he recalled the sad fate of those who 
had once occupied it. 

The pang was short-lived. He had too often 
felt it before to dwell upon it now. 

Making an eflTort to forget the gloomy record, 
he was riding on, when a %ure flitting across the 
road, some fifty yards in advance, arrested his 
attention, causing him to come to a stop. 

The dear moonlight showed the figure to be 
that of a man, and also one whose movements 
beti'ayed absence of mind, if not actual aberra- 
tion. At all events, Simeon Woodley thought 
so.- 

From the same movements he could teH the 
man had not yet seen him; as he was riding 
under trees tiiat shadowed the whole surGaure of 
the road. And the deep dust so deadened the 
stroke of his horse's hoofs, that this could not 
have been heard twenty feet from the spot upon 
which the animal was treading. 

With tiie habit of a hunter at first sight of 
game, Woodley at once tightened rein; deter- 
mined upon watching the midnight wanderer. 
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whose eccentric gait had given him some sur- 
prise. 

Still keeping in the saddle, he saw the latter go- 
on to the little woodland cemetery, and stop by 
the side of a grave. He saw him bend forward, 
as if to read the epitaph on its painted slab, and 
soon after fall prostrate upon the earth, apparently 
in prayer. 

Woodley well knew the grave thus venerated. 
He knew that imder that sod reposed the remains 
of Caroline Clancy ; for he had himself assisted 
in carrying them thither, and ailerwaxds smooth- 
ing the turf that covered them. He had also 
been instrumental in erecting that frail tablet 
to her memory. 

No wonder at his being able to distinguish the 
grave ! 

Who, then, was this man, at midnight — in the 
chill, silent hour of midnight — flinging himself 
down upon it, in sorrow, or adoration? Who 
could he be ? 

For a moment the backwoodsman surrendered 
himself to an emotion stronger than curiosity. 
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It did not overcome his presence of. mind, or 
hinder him from observing the caution, habitual 
to him as a hunter. » 

Instead of putting to the spur, and riding 
straight up to the spot, he slipped softly out of 
the saddle ; hastily tied his horse to a tree ; then 
advanced stealthily, and with as much prevision 
as if stalking a shy stag. 

Without being observed, or his presence in any 
way made known to him recumbent upon the 
grave, he succeeded in reaching the border line 
of the little backwoods burying-ground. There 
was no wall or fence around it — no inclosure of 
any kind — only some bushes, the straggling sel- 
vidge of the adjacent woodland. 

Screened by these, the hunter crawled on over 
the graves, until within less than six paces of 
the man whose movements mystified him, and 
who was still lying along the one latest made, with 
arms stretched over, apparently embracing it ! 

Woodley kept his crouching attitude, until the 
man rose to his feet, and, standing erect, gave 
utterance to the oath already recorded. 



V 
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Hearing the strange wild words, and seeing, 
under the full moonbeam, a form well known to 
him — ^but which he never expected to have 
looked upon again — the old hunter was spell- 
bound with surprise. 

It was some moments before he could recover 
himself, and shake oflF the fancy of its being all a 
dream. 

But the man's face was now turned towards 
him, the moonlight fell fair upon it, and he could 
not be mistaken. Despite the pallid skin and 
features showing emaciation — despite the hollow 
cheek and glaring eye — he recognised the face of 
his friend. 

No longer doubting the identity, sure it was no 
dream, he sprang forward with outstretched arms, 
uttering the cry, — 

" Charles Clancy I" 



CHAPTER IV. 

A STABTLED CANOE-MAN. 

It was no ghost, then, Simeon Woodley had 
come in contact with. The figure gliding to- 
wards the grave of Caroline Clancy — falling 
prostrate upon it ; and afterwards standing erect 
over it, with face turned heavenward and hands 
clenched, in an attitude of adjuration — ^was not 
of another world. No spirit had given utterance 
to that stem vow of vengeance, but a mortal 
man — ^he, whose name had leaped from the 
hunter's lips on the instant of his being iden- 
tified. 

For Charles *Clancy it assuredly was — ^face, 
figure, voice, everything — Charles Clancy in the 
flesh, as in the spirit, still living, speaking, 
acting. 



i 
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Had he been dead, and was now come to life 
again ? Or only half-dead, and had recovered 1 
Which ? 

And where had he been during the days of his 
disappearance? In what secret spot could he 
have hidden, to baffle the keenest search for 
him ? And why had he hidden himself ? Why 
kept away ? 

These and other like interrogatories had rushed 
into the mind of the old hunter as he looked upon 
Clancy living. They also parted in quick suc- 
cession from his lips. 

The reader wiU be asking the same questions, 
p»nd expecting an answer to them. 

It shall be given. 

To one man thei'e was nothing mysterious 
about the disappearance of the body — and only 
one. This was not Richard Darke, but an indi- 
vidual who had as much reason to dislike the 
latter, and also fear him, as Charles Clancy 
himself. 

In order to make things clear, it will be ne- 
cessary to narrate an incident, that occurred 
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soon after Clancy was shot down, in which this 
personage bore a conspicuous part. 

The rwhse-en-sclm,- need not be described, as 
this has been done akeady, and only needs re- 
calling. It was the same place under the cypress, 
where Darke delivered what he supposed to be, 
and triumphantly pronounced, the dmih sJiot of 
his hated rival. 

After his hurried retreat from the spot, all was 
as silent there, as if he had succeeded in his 
deadly design. 

The forest for some distance around was even 
stiller than before. The repeated cracking of the 
guns, and the noise of the scuffle, had awed its or- 
dinary denizens — ^bird, insect, reptile, and quad- 
ruped, and all of them had suspended their 
nocturnal concert, just commencing with its 
vespers. 

The period of tranquillity was extended, on 
their again hearing a sound they had already 
listened to, and which they knew did not 
naturally belong to their wild-wood orchestra. 
On the contrary, to most of them it proclaimed a 
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hostile note. This was the yelping of a dog, or 
rather the howling of a hound. They had heard 
the same but a short while before, interrupted 
between the shots ; after the last, for some mo- 
ments again silent. Now had it recommenced, 
and was continued in a prolonged note, with 
tones more lugubrious than ever. 

Scarce necessary to say, it was Charles Clancy's 
deer-hound that was making this unnatural noise 
in the forest. 

The dog, after being shot at by Darke, and 
liit, had not gone home. For it there was uq 
home without a master ; and it knew its master 
was not there. In the breast of the dumb brute, 
affection had again got the better of its fears ; 
and, once more turning, it had trotted back to 
the spot where the last scene of the tragedy had 
been enacted. 

This time it was not hmdered from approach- 
ing the place. The assassin, having wound up 
his cruel work, had hurriedly made off, and was 
stiU continuing his retreat. 

The dog drew up, at first cautiously and with 
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crawling gait ; then, more confidently, when it 
saw that the coast was clear. 

On getting under the tree, where the deadly 
encounter had terminated, it raised its head and 
looked around, evidently astonished. It expected 
to find its master where it had last seen him* 
lying. There was no master there ; only a shook 
of moss strewn over the ground, thickly piled on 
a particular spot. 

Giving a yelp, and lowering its snout, the dog 
trotted around the tree ; entering and exploring 
the angular spaces between the buttresses. 

This brought it back to the place of begin- 
ning; where it stopped, sniffed the air, and 
caught the scent of fresh blood steaming up fix)m 
out the moss-heap. 

With a bound it threw itself upon the heap, 
and commenced scattering it aside. Tossing off 
the sticks with its snout, and scratching aside 
the loose parasite with its paws, it laid bare 
a portion of the body, imtil Charles Clancy's 
head, breast, arms, and shoulders were imcovered 
to the view. 
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Then, cowering down alongside it, and giving 
utterance to a low whimper, it commenced 
Jicking the face, still warm. 

After a time it desisted from this, its low 
whine changing to a loud, plaintive howling, 
that might have been heard a half-mile off 
through the forest. 

It was heard by Eichard Darke, as he retreated; 
•causing him to further quicken his footsteps. It 
was heard, too, by the coon hunter, seated in the 
tree-fork ; making him cling more tenaciously to 
his perch. And it was heard by a third indivi- 
•dual ; who, if not as much as the former, had 
more reason than the latter to feel frightened at 
the sound. 

This was a man paddling a canoe along the 
^jacent creek, which, passing at some two 
hundred yards' distance, discharged its slow- 
flowing current into the more stagnant waters of 
the swamp. 

Coming from the latter, the canoe-man had 
just entered the channel of the stream, when his 
ear caught the sounds, still distant, carried in 
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tempered reverberation through the thick-stand- 
ing tree-trunks. 

On hearing them he suspended the stroke of 
his paddle, with a suddenness that told of his 
heing more than a little alarmed. He was not 
himself making any noise, that could hinder 
him from catching the most indistinct whisper of 
the woods. He had been cleaving his way- 
through the water at a slow pace, and silently ; 
as if his voyage was one of stealth, and required 
cautious movement. 

The craft he navigated was of the rudest 
possible construction — ^in short, what is known 
in the Mississippi valley as a " dug-out.** 

The face and figure of its occupant merit a 
different description. Though the double shadow 
of the foliage and twilight scarce permitted either 
to be seen, still was there light enough to trace 
in his figure the outlines of a Hercules ; while 
the face, perfectly beardless, showed features of 
bold and not ill-favoured expression. The colour 
of his skin, closely approximating to that of 
newly-tanned leather, told him to be a mulatto. 
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A coarse cotton shirt of " copperas stripe," and 
loose drawers of like material, belted above the 
hips, were all of body wear he appeared to have ; 
while a battered wool hat of Penitentiary fabric 
was the sole furnishing of his head. This last 
did not proclaim him a fugitive from justice; 
for it was then the wear of almost every man of 
colour in Mississippi. The cautious stroke of 
his paddle, with the rapidity with which he had 
suspended it on heariag the sound, was better 
proof of his being a fugitive from something— 
perhaps injvMice. One well acquainted with the 
country and its customs — with the topography 
of the place — taking into account its remoteness 
from any habitation ; its inaccessibility, silence, 
arid solitude — connecting these with the cautious 
movements of the canoe-man, would at once have 
pronounced him a runaway slave. 

And this in reality he was. 

No wonder he had plucked his paddle from 
the water, on hearing the bay of a hound. To 
him there could have been no sound more signi- 
ficant — ^more awe-inspiring — than that. 
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With the blade held aloft he placed himself in 
an attitude to listen, allowing the dug-out to 
drift. There was not much current : for the creek 
was a kind of " bayou," or branch of a lagoon. 
Besides, going downward would be carrying him 
away from the proximity of the suspected peril. 
The plantation settlements lay 'above; and from 
this direction came the sounds that had stayed 
him in his course. 

He was on the way from his covert in the 
cypress swamp, to a tiysting-place on its edge , 
where he might expect to find a confederate from 
one of the plantations ; or, if not that, a supply 
of secreted provisions. 

In the soimds heard he recognised a signal of 
danger — the danger of losing his liberty. More ; 
it might cause him to have his back scored with 
the cowhide, and undergo still other and greater 
torture. 

Tilting the "Penitentiary" to one side, and 
bending his ear low down, he continued to listen. 
Had there been light to show his countenance; 
there would have been seen in it no sign either 
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of cowardice or stupidity — notwithstanding its 
tawny hue. It is not the timid, or stolid, who 
take this way to escape from the chain of slavery, 
but the bold, inteUigent, and cunning. 

The canoe-man was of this stamp ; and, ailer 
listening for a short while to the soimd that had 
startled him, he once more plied his paddle, 
and impelled the craft up the creek. 

Now on the alert, he continued on with in- 
creased caution, and, if possible, more noiselessly 
than ever. So Kght was the dip of his short 
broad-bladed oar, that it did not liinder him 
from noting every noise — even the slightest that 
stirred among the cypresses. 

Above all, his ear was bent to catch the cries 
of the hound, still kept up in plaintive tone. 
And, as his strokes were slow-measured, he had 
time to reflect upon, and endeavour to make out 
why the animal was so lugubriously discoursing. 

" Thar's no danger in the gowl o' that dog,** 
he said to himself. " I know it almost as well as 
my own voice. It's the hound belongin' to young 
Clancy. He ain't no slave-catcher." 
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" Lor !" he exclaimed, again suspending his 

a 

stroke, and bending his ear to the canoe's edge, 
** What can be the matter with the brute? Thar's 
somethin' amiss when Clancy's dog goes on that 
way. Hope tain't no mischance happened to his 
young master. Come what come will, I'll steal 
nigher the place an* see." 

Propelling the dug-out to increased speed, he 
was soon opposite the spot where the animal was 
still giving tongue. 

Shooting the canoe in shore, he leaped lightly 
on the bank ; and then moored the craft by tying 
it to the root of a tree that projected out over 
the water. 

Cautiously striking off among the jsypresses, 
still guided by the yelps of the dog, he came 
within sight of the spot where the animal 
should be seen. 

He approached it with extreme reserve, crouch- 
ing among the cypress " knees," and flitting like 
a shadow from trunk to trunk. 

On getting near, and seeing no sign of human 
being — only the hound standing half hidden 
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among the moss — ^he became more confident, and 
walked forward in an upright attitude. 

The dog knew, and trotted out to meet him ;. 
for awhile suspending its pitiful note. 

Then, with a low whimper, the creature ran. 
back and crouched down beside the half-concealed 
body. 

The canoe-man saw it now ; saw that it was a 
corpse! 



CHAPTER V. 



IS IT A CORPSE? 



"' Masser Charles Clancy !" exclaimed the mu- 
latto, as soon as he set eyes on the face. '' Dead 
— skilled — ^more than that, murdered : for sure, it's 
been this. Gorramity ! what can it mean V 

For a moment he stood aghast, with arms 
upraised, and eyes staring. 

Then something seemed to change his thoughts, 
^nd he mutteringly said, 

" Is he sure gone dead ? Maybe not yet." 

To convince himself, he knelt down beside the 
body, having first cleared away the loose coverlet 
stm partially shrouding it 

He saw the blood, and the wound from which 
it was yet welling. He laid his hand over the 
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heart, to ascertain wtether it might not still be 
beating. 

Surely it was ; or was he mistaken ? 

The pulse would be a better test ; and he pro- 
ceeded to feel it, taking the smooth white wrist 
between his rough brown-skmned fingers. 

"It beats! I do b'lieve it beats!" were his 
hopeful words. 

For a while longer he retained his grasp of 
the wrist. To make more sure, he tried the 
artery at different points, with a touch as tender 
as if he was holding in his hand the life of an 
infant. 

He became almost certain that the pulse still 
beat ; that there was yet breath in the body. 

"What next ? What was he to do ? 

Hasten to the settlement, and bring a doctor 
to the place % 

He dared not do this, nor fetch assistance of 
any kind. He did not think of such a thing. If 
not his life, his liberty was at stake. To show 
himself to a white man would be to go back into 
hated bondage — ^to the slavery from which he 
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liad,with the utmost difficulty, escaped. It would 
be an act of grand generosity — a self-sacrifice — 
more than man, more than human being was 
<3apable of. Could a poor runaway slave be 
expected to make it ? 

Some sacrifice he intended making, as might 
be gathered from his muttered words : 

" Breath in his body or no breath, it won't do 
to leave it lyin' here. Poor young gen'leman ! 
What would Miss Helen say if she seed him 
now ? What will she say when she hear o' it ? 
I wonder who's done it ? No, I don't wonder — 
not a bit. There's only one man likely to a left 
such ugly work^ From what Jule's told me, I 
thought it would come to this some day. Wish 
I could a been about to warn him. Well, it's too 
late now. The devil has got the upper hand, as 
seems always the way. Ah ! what '11 become o' 
Miss Armstrong ? She loved him sure as I love 
Jule, or Jule love me. All goin' away ; all goin' 
to Texas. Then what's to come o' myself, if I 
don't find some way ta get there too ? I shall do 
that, or die tryin'." 
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For some moments the mulatto — who was no 
other than Darke's fugitive slave, Jupiter — stood 
over the prostrate form of Charles Clancy, giving 
way to his despondent thoughts, as expressed in 
these disjointed speeches. 

Then, once more looking down upon the body, 
seeing the blood still oozing from the wound, and 
remembering that the man might not yet be 
dead, his resolve to act — to do something— came 
back to him; and he only remained inactive from 
not knowing what was best to be done. 

" Poor young genleman !" he again said, in a 
compassionating tone; "dead or alive, it wouldn't 
be right to leave him lyin' there. The wolves an' 
carrion crows to help 'em — they'd soon make 
bare bones of his body, so nicely shaped — ah! 
spoil his handsome face, too. They musn't. He's 
did me a kindness more 'n once. It's my turn 
now ; an*, slave, mulatto, coloured man as they 
call me, I'll show them that under a yellow skin 
there can be gratitude, same as under a white 
one — maybe more. Show them ! Who ? Ha ! 
ha! ha! That's good. Lucky for me there's 
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nobody to see, or know of it. If there was— 
Well; no matter. What ought I to do 'bout 
this?' 

For a while he stood silently considering. 
Then, seemingly having resolved upon a course 
of action, he opened his arms, and stooped down 
— as if intending to take up the body, and carry 
it clear away from the spot. 

This wa8 what he intended. But just at that 
moment the hound — hitherto pacified by his 
presence, and for a time quiet — again gave out 
its mournful monotone, continuing the dirge over 
its dead master. 

"Gorramity!" exclaimed the fugitive, feeling 
fresh alarm as he listened. " What's to be done 
with the dog ? If I take him along he'd be sure, 
some time or other, to make noise, and guide the 
nigger-catchers to my hidin'-place. Sure to do 
it. If I leave him here it'll be worse stilL He 
can't follow me all the way through the water ; 
but he'd show them where the dug-out lay ; an' 
then they'd know enough to I have it !" 

The last speech pointed to some plan. It was 
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followed by others addressed to the dog, and 
couched in coaxing tone. " Here I come up, ole- 
fella ! Don't be afeard ! It's Jupe, your mas- 
ter's friend. You know Jupe ? Ah ! that's a 
good dog ; I thought you wouldn't be 'fraid o' me. 
Now, stand still; let me slip this round your 
neck. I'm not goin' to hang you — only to keep 
you quiet a bit. Steady P' 

While talking in this strain, he pulled a piece- 
of cord out of his pocket, and, soon after saying 
" steady," had it knotted around the neck of the 
animal. To this the latter made no resistance ;. 
yielding to the manipulation as if knowing it was 
done by a friendly hand, and for its good. 

Close by was a thicket of palmettoes, these 
forming the only underwood of the cypress forest- 
Their broad fan-shaped leaves, growing with 
short stalks directly out of the ground, and rising- 
to some three feet in height, covered the surface 
a» with a mantle of Lincoln green. 

Into their midst he conducted the dog, the^ 
animal following freely, without making stop or 
show of unwillingness. 
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When well in among the palmettoes^ the 
mulatto stooped down, tied the cord to one of 
-their shanks — securing it with a safe knot. 

He remained not a moment after ; not even to 
•say a parting word to the betrayed quadruped, 
■nor take note of the convulsive struggles it was 
making to set itself free. He did not so much as 
hearken to the yelps that accompanied them, as 
a protest against such unexpected and ill-deserved 
^captivity. 

The canoe-man had other things to do — other 
"thoughts to occupy hinu Fears were in his 
mind, dangers before him, alongside which the 
act of leaving a dog tied to a palmetto stalk, per- 
haps to perish, was not worth a moment's con- 
sideration. 

Nor did he stay a moment to consider it. As 
•soon as he had secured the creature — and thus 
•completing his precautions against its following 
him — he returned hastily to the tree under which 
•Clancy lay. 

Once more bending down beside him, he took 
liold of his pulse, at the same time placing his 
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ear over the heart. He was under the impression 
that both still beat, though not sure ! 

For all this he extended his arms around 
the body, lifted it from the ground-r-raising it 
up to the height of his breast. His herculean 
strength enabled him to do this, as easily as if the 
body of the grown man had been that of a new- 
bom babe. 

Having brought his burden to a balance, he 
carried it towards the creek, and laid it gently 
down, along the bottom of his dug-out. 

Then, entering after, he undid the slip-knot 
that had kept the canoe from drifting ; pushed 
the crafb clear of its moorings, and propelled it 
back down the stream, as silently as he had as- 
cended. 

He had taken care to leave no trace behind 
"him — ^no footprint or mark of any kind — ^not a 
scratch. The dug-out had been brought to 
among the straggling roots of a sycamore that 
projected well out into the water. Upon these, 
serving as a wharf, he hacl debarked ; and from 
them he made embarkation — bearing his bimlen 
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lightly over them. And between the place of 
anchorage and the blood-stained spot, the ground, 
thickly bedded with the fallen foliage of the 
cypresses, would scarce have disclosed the tracks 
of a shod horse to the eyes of the most skilful 
tracker. 

He felt sure it would show no trace of his ta 
anyone coming after him. 

And he was right : for it did not. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOMB OP THE HUNTED SLAVE. 

Deep in the heart of the cypress swamp, in a 
spot only approachable by water craft, was the 
home and hiding-place of Ephraim Darke's ab^ 
^conded slave. 

In a lair, not much better than that of ^ hunted 
beast, he hswi found an asylum — ^beyond the keen 
scent of savage dogs, and the astute trailing of 
their inhuman master. There Nature had pro- 
vided him with a shelter from the storm ; a house, 
if rude, ready built for him, and strong as if con- 
structed by human hands. 

It was inside a tree, still standing and in vigo- 
rous growth: a gigantic cypress, buttressed all 
round the base, and very similar to that under 
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which Clancy had been shot* The heart- wood 
having first decayed, and then crumbled ta 
nothingness, had left a hollow space — ^a huge, 
cavernous void, such as may often be observed in 
a forest of the deciduous cypress, and not unfre- 
quently of such dimensions as .to be capable of 
giving shelter to the traveller with his horse. I 
have myself spent a night in such lodging — 
sleeping soundly at full stretch, my steed lying 
alongside of me» 

No horse could have reached the hollow tree 
in which Darke's runaway had taken refuge, 
from what he lar more feared than either rain 
or storm. Man himself could not approach it, 
except by skiff or canoe — ^something to make 
way through water that could not be waded. 
Even these could not at all times be taken up to 
the little islet on which the hollow cypress stood. 
Around it for two hundred yards extended a. 
quagmire of mud, so soft and deep as to make 
passage by a pedestrian difficult— in pla<5es im- 
possible. This, in the season of inundation, was 
covered with water, and a canoe might cross it. 
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At other times it was impassable, except by 
snake, turtle, or alligator. 

Still was there a way of traversing this un- 
steady track, forgone who knew it — for Jupiter. 
Nature had here, again, lent her aid to the op- 
pressed fleeing from oppression. In her wrath,, 
spoken by tempest and tornado, she had laid 
prostrate several trees ; whose trunks, lying upoa 
the mud and lapping on one another, formed a 
continuous causeway across the slimy subtratum. 
Where there chanced to be a break, a little 
human ingenuity — ^made to look as much as pos- 
sible like Nature's own work — supplied the con- 
necting link. 

It was along this singular causeway the mu- 
latto had carried the insensible form of Charles 
Clancy ; it being at that season of the year whea 
the waters were low, and the mud-bank barred 
the passage of his dug-out beyond the place 
where he had secreted it. 

The very difficulty of reaching it by such a 
path, rendered doubly safe the slave's asylum. 
In approaching it, his feet made no tell-tale print 
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and left no trace available for the purpose of the 
cruel pursuer. More than a month had elapsed 
since his disappearance from Ephraim Darke's 
plantation ; and although suspected of harbour- 
ing in the swamp — suspected by the sharpest 
negro-catcher in the settlement, Ephraim Darke's 
own son — and by him, too, zealously sought for — 
the mulatto had managed to baffle all search. 

Meanwhile he had neither much starved, 
Tior much suffered — except from solitude. In 
his domicile, though rude, he had contrived to 
surround himself with something of comfort. 
The Spanish moss, hanging from the branches 
above, could be collected in cartloads. Armfuls 
were sufficient to furnish a soft couch, on which 
he could repose himself For food he was never 
hard up — never a whole day deficient. If it 
-came to that, he could easily entrap a young 
alligator, and make a meal off* the tenderest part 
of its tail ; which yields a steak, if not equal to 
beef, at aU events, eatable. 

But Jupe was not often driven to this diet, too 
much of a musky flavour. His usual fare was 
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roast pork; now and then broiled chicken; at 
times a fricassee of 'coon, or a barbecue of 'pos- 
sum. Along with these he had bread — corn- 
bread — ^in the various shapes of " pone," " hoe- 
cake,** and "dodger." And sometimes, too, 
though more rarely, "Virginia biscuit," of the 
sweetest and whitest flour, might be seen stored 
upon the shelves he had scooped out against the 
walls of his tree-cave. Only on very rare occa- 
sions had his larder been empty. 

Whence came the pork, the broiled chicken, 
and bread? The 'coon and 'possum might be 
accoimted for; these being wild-wood game, 
which it was possible for him to procure him- 
self. But the other viands were domestic pro- 
duce, and must be got from the plantations. . 

And they were got from a plantation — ^that 
of Ephraim Darke ! Had the fugitive slave 
stolen them ? Not likely. Theft such as that 
would Have been too full of risk, even under the 
stimulus of keen hunger; too dangerous, with 
Ephraim Darke's sharp son prowling around the 
premises. The provisions may have* been stolen 
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— some of them were — but not by Jupiter 
himself. Blue Bill had been the thief, as he was 
also the confederate of his fugitive fellow-slave* 

Faithfully had he preserved the secret of 
his Mend's hiding-place, even from his better 
half. Pheebe was only so fer privy to it^ that 
she knew Jupe was stowed away somewhere — ^in 
the swamp, or the woods. She knew this by the 
repeated draughts on her own meat-safe, and the 
extra calls upon her culinary skilL She had no 
jealous suspicion, that the provisions every now 
and then taken from her scanty store, and car- 
ried off by her husband as he went cooning, were 
for Brown Bet. She knew they were for Jupiter, 
and made no protest. 

So effectively had the coon-h\mter carried out 
the trust of friendship, that the runaway had 
never been in great strait during his sojourn in 
the swamp. Blue Bill's noted penchant for the 
chase gave him plausible excuse for prolonged 
absences from the quarter; while its products, 
the coon-skins, enabled him to supply Jupiter 
with some of the luxuries, jeis well as necessaries 
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of life. At times, under his coat-skirt, might- 
have been discovered a gourd filled with corn- 
whisky, beside a plug of tobacco ; both of which 
afterwards appeared in a corner of the tree-cave. 

It was not lack of food or drink, that had 
tempted the runaway from his lair on that even- 
ing when he found Clancy tuider the cypress. 
He had ventured forth to appease an appetite, in 
men of African race abnost as strong as that of 
hunger or thirst. This was a hankering after 
news — a longing to hear them. Had he been a 
voluntary hermit, it might have been different.. 
But he was nothing of the kind. In the large- 
bodied and well-proportioned mulatto, there was 
not the inkling of an inclination to imitate the 
life of Simon Stylites. His solitude was a thing 
altogether involuntary. 

On that evening he had hopes of getting no 
ordinary news, but tidings to thrill the heart — 
even his, under a coarse cotton shirt and a yellow 
skin. He expected to learn something about his 
sweetheart. He had already heard she was soon 
to leave the neighbourhood ; taken owleiis volena- 
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Along with her master — agoing willingly with her 
young ^mistress. He knew all about their move- 
ments, plans, and purposes ; when they were to 
go, and whither bound. He had a hope — as it 
was his design — of being able soon to follow them 
to their new home, and there once more rejoin his 
beloved Jule. 

But he had a wish, also, to see her before their 
departure. And it was to arrange a meeting, 
through the intervention of Blue Bill, he was 
making that silent excursion up the creek. 

The spot, where he expected to find the coon- 
hunter, was the same where he had debarked 
from his dug-out, going on to where Clancy lay. 
For reasons already known, Blue Bill came not 
to the trysting-place ; and the after incidents 
drove all idea of meeting the mulatto out of 
his mind. 

The same was it with Jupiter ; for the time for- 
getting Jule. His only thought was about befriend- 
ing the young gentleman, who had more .than 
once befriended him. If dead, to save his body 
from being mutilated by wild cats and wolves ; 
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if living, to take steps for restoring it to 
health and strength. 

With this intent had he taken it up ; carried it 
to his dug-out; and then headed towards his 
home^ in the darkest recesses of the swamp. 

Gliding on for more than a mile, all the while 
in silence, most of the track tortuous, now 
across reaches of clear water, anon through nar- 
row channels and around thickly standing trees, 
whose branches drooped down till their twigs 
brushed the Penitentiary hat upon his head — the 
fugitive slave pushed forward his canoe. 

He did not succeed in thus taking it all the 

■ 

way to his place of abode. The pathway of 
prostrate trunks was the only means of reach- 
ing this; and he knew it. He knew also the 
spot at which to suspend the stroke of his paddle. 
It was the accustomed mooring-place of his canoe 
— among the tops of a fallen tree, whose leaves 
still clinging to the branches, along with a 
festoonery of moss, would eflfectually screen the 
craft from observatiou. 
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After docking the dug-out as he had often 
done, and making it fast with the tie-cord, 
lie lifted the body in his arms, and stepped up 
'on the rounded edge of the nearest tree-trunk. 

Then, poising himself to preserve equilibrium, 
and more securely grasping the helpless form, he 
set his face towards the spot, that had for weeks 
afforded him shelter and sleeping-place. 

Along the difficult path he continued to make 
way, carrying Charles Clancy, still imconscious; 
himself not sure whether he bore a living man, or 
a dead body. 

Whichever his burden might be, it needed all 
the mulatto's strength to sustain it. There were 
iiimes when he had to stop and take breath; 
other times, that he had difficulty in preserving 
liis balance on the convex and slippery surface of 
•the logs. 

Once he came near toppling over with his 
load. Had he done so, what would have been 
the result ? Only a fall upon soft mud, and 
perhaps sinking into it ? Far morfe than this ; 
for there would have been danger— fatal disaster 
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in such a slip. Through the dank ooze crawled 
hideous, horrid reptiles — among them the largest 
of lizards, the alligator. The monster's teeth 
could be seen gleaming white in the sombre 
shadow ; while the snapping of its jaws sounded 
terribly distinct amid the stillness of the sub- 
merged forest. 

A band of the brutes followed on each 
flank, as he made his way along the logs. 
No doubt their instinct admonished them, that 
the thing carried ia the man's arms was worth 
watching, and might ere long furnish them 
with a feast. 

If so, their instinct was for once at fault, and 
their concupiscence foUed. They made no ban- 
quet on the body he was bearing ; for he suc- 
ceeded in getting it safe to his covert, and 
depositing it on his own soft couch of moss. 

Then once more stooping over it, with listening 
ear and touch of hand, he eagerly sought an 
answer to the question : — 

" Is Charles Clancy alive ?" 

To his joy, it was answered in the afRrmative 
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— ^by beat of pulse, by boanding of the heart, by 
breathing distinctly beard. Not only this, but 
the body began to move, as if released from some 
heavy load^ that, hitherto pressing upon, had 
kept it frt>m stirring. 

Clancy's arms were slowly uplifted; his eye- 
lids gradually opened ; while from his lips came 
a sigh, long drawn, as if heaved from the very 
bottom of his breast. 

This was followed by some words spoken in a 
whisper ; but so indistinctly uttered, the mulatto 
could not make out their meaning. He could 
only distinguish two namea, well known to 
him:— 

They were Helen Ai^mstrong and Richard 
Darke, 

He often heard them afterwards ; more clearly, 
if not more coherently, pronounced. Often during 
the days of delirious raving that succeeded, while, 
with sympathising heart, he sat by the side of 
the woimded man, tenderly nursing him. 

And he at length nursed him into convalescence. 
The shot, designed to have been Clancy's death 
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shot, had failed of its effect. The bullet had but 
broken a rib, and glanced off, without entering 
the lungs. The shock had stunned him; and 
this, with the copious hemorrhage, from a cut 
artery, had caused fainting, afterwards succeeded 
by fever and delirium. 

With unwearying watchfulness his kind host 
tended, and saw him safe through all. And when, 
at length, Clancy grew strong enough to think 
and talk of plans for the future, as a reward for 
his services, the slave received from his lips a 
promise, to be aided by him in escaping from the 
s^amp— as from the bondage that had forced him 
to flee to it. 

Clancy spoke of Texas ; of his determination 
to go thither, and take Jupiter along with hinu 
At the same time, he cautioned the runaway to 
say nought of his intention to Blue Bill — knowing 
the latter to be his sole means of communication 
with the settlement. This caution was indeed 
iinnecessary, since he had already warned Jupiter 
against making known the fact of his being 
still alive. And this had been so strictly at* 

VOL. ir. 5 
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ieoded to, that the ocxm-hunter himself fiilly 
lielieved Oaiicy to be dead; Dor had he a 
^nspician, that he was all along finding food for 
hiBL He only wond^ied at Jupiter of late be- 
coming such a gooimand and gourmet, from his 
not only having drawn more amply upon his 
«tore of provisions, but shown himself more 
exacting as to their quality. 

Clancy had his own reasons for enjoining Jupi- 
ter to secrecy. He had received a fall account 
of all that occurred in the settlement since that 
unhappy, and to him so near fatal, day. The 
false belief in lus own death — ^that, too true, 
alas ! of his mother — the arrest of Darke — ^his 
escape — ^the departure of the Armstrongs from 
the plaee-in short,, everything that had since 
taken place was now known to him. Every cir- 
cumstance in detail had been communicated to 
Jupiter by the coon-hunter — unsuspicious of the 
ear it was eventually to reach. 

One only had been omitted. Strange to say, 
the very one that might have most comforted 
Charles Gancy in his distress, given joy to him 
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in his solitude, and perhaps changed, or, at all 
events, modified his plans of future action. The 
-eoon-hunter had said nothing to Jupiter about 
"the letter dropped by Darke. No more had he 
spoken of the picture. 

It may have been forgetfulness. More likely 
"the omission was from want of time, as well as 
thought. For after the day of the supposed 
assassination, a suspicion had entered the mind 
•of Ephraim Darke, that Blue Bill could, if he 
liked, throw some light on the matter. 

As a consequence, the coon-hunter was kept 
imder surveiUance; and in provisioning his 
fugitive fellow-slave he had to act with 
more than the ordinary caution. For this 
reason, his interviews with Jupiter had been 
rarer and shorter than before. Hence might it be, 
that the story of the intercepted letter remained 
untold. 

Whether for this, or whatever other reason, it 
was imknown to Charles Clancy on the night, 
when, parting from the swamp edge — to which, 
in his dug-out, Jupiter had conveyed him — 

6—2 
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he revisited his own deserted home, stood 
over the grave of his mother, and proclaimed 
that vow of vengeance, overheard by the hun- 
tei. 



qpAPTER VII. 

A STRENGTHENING MEDICINE. 

Simeon Woodley saw a man, he had reason to 
believe dead, apparently risen from the tomb. 
Saw him in a place appropriate to resurrection — 
by the side of a recently-made grave — in the 
heart of a burying-ground ! 

"Charles Clancy," he first exclaimed. Then 
added, "Charley Clancy, is it you, or your 

ghost r 

The backwoodsman was not above believing in 
ghosts, and for a moment the awe of the super- 
natural was upon him. 

It passed off, as soon as he saw it was real 
flesh and bipod that stood before him — Charles 
Clancy himself — and not his wraith. He reached 
this conclusion the sooner, from his having en- 
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tertain^d a latent belief that Clancy was aUve. 
This he had held from the first; or since the 
search for the body had proved bootless. 

After the interrogatory, Woodley opened wide 
his arms, and then closed them around his old 
hunting associate. 

Joy at seeing the latter stiU in the land of 
the living, expelled every trace of superstitious, 
thought, and he gave way to an exuberance of 
congratulation. 

On Clancy's side the only return was a smile,, 
with a few confused words, that seemed to speak 
more of sadness than satis£a»ction. The expres- 
sion upon his face was rather ' of chagrin, as if 
sorry at the encounter having occurred. His. 
words gave proof of it. 

"Simeon Woodley," he said, "I should have 
been happy to meet you at any future time, but 
not now. I have reasons for regretting that we 
have come together." 

"Why, Clancy r* returned the old hunter, 
supremely astonished at the coldness with 
which his warm advances had been received.. 
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" Charley Clancy 1 Surely you know I'm yur 
friend r 

" Right well I know it." 

" Wal, then, believin* you to be dead — tho' I 
for one never felt sure o't — still thinkin' it might 
be— didn't I do all my possible to git justice 
done for ye ?" 

"You did. I've heard all — everything that 
has happened. Too much I've heard. O 
God! look there! Her grave — my murdered 
mother !" 

"That's true. It killed the poor lady, sure- 
enough." 

"Yes; Ae killed her." 

" I needn't ax who you refar to. I heerd you 
mention the name as I got up. We all know 
that Dick Darke has done whatever hez been 
done. We hed put him in prison, but the skunk 
got away from us, by the bribin' o' another skunk 
like hisself. The two went off thegither, an' no 
word's ever been since heerd 'bout eyther. I 
guess they've put for Texas, whar every scoun- 
drel goes nowadays." 
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" You may be sure he has gone there, Simeon 
Woodley." 

" Sure ! You know it then V 

"I do not know it for certain; but I've 
good reason to think so. No matter about that 



now. 



"Wal, Lordy! I*m so gled to see ye still 
alive. Won't you tell me how it's all IHm 
about 1 But fust say, why are ye despleezed at 
meetin' me — ^me that mayent be the grandest, 
but sartinly one o' the truest an' fastest o' your 
friends V 

" I believe you are, Woodley — am sure of it. 
And, now that I think more of the matter, I'm 
not sorry at having met you. Bather should I 
be glad of it ; for I feel that I can depend upon 
you." 

" Ye may stake yur life on that. But why 
had you any misdoubts about me ?" 

" None about you in particular. No, nothing 
of that." 

"Then there's some mystery o' a general 
karackter. Trust ole Sime Woodley. Don't be 
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afeerd to tell him the hul thing. Maybe, he kin 
be a help to ye." 

For a moment Clancy seemed a« if considering. 
They had stepped off some paces from the grave, 
and now stood under the shadow of a tree. 
Clancy had made this movement, conducting 
the other into the darkness, the moment 'after 
their meeting. He had regretted the encounter 
with Woodley, not wishing to be seen by any- 
one. 

This was his first thought, which after a 
moment's reflection, became changed; and he 
was now satisfied at seeing Woodley by his 
side. The latter*s presence suggested an idea 
that had not before occurred to him This man's 
friendship, already tested and proved, might be 
made subservient to a purpose engrossing his 
whole thoughts, as it had done, ever since the 
hour of his return to consciousness, after that 
long horrid dream of delirium. 

It was the purpose he had so solemnly pro- 
claimed, while standing over his mother's grave, 
without thought of anyone being near. 
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This threat against Darke was dae to three 
distmct passions, any one of them sufficient to 
impel to its execution. First, jealousy in its 
direst form— the sting from a love promised, and 
nnbestowed. For he stUl believed Helen Arm- 
strong £sJse to him, and having &voured his 
rival As yet, Darke's possession of her picture 
was to him unexplained. Second, there was the 
revenge for his own wrongs — ^for the attempt 
at assassinating him. No matter of its having 
£uled, the criminality was the same. 

But it had not failed in regard to his mother. 
There lay she in the cold grave dose by ; and 
this was his third, and strongest motive for 
making that vow of vengeance the hunter had 
overheard. 

To Woodley he now communicated his deter- 
mination, after giving a brief detail of what had 
happened to him since they had last seen each 
other. He declared it to be his fixed intention 
. to proceed to Texas in quest of the man who had 
so grievously injured him. In fine, he appealed 
to the brave backwoodsman to be the companion 
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of his pursuit — ^and assist him in searching for 
the assassin. 

" The poor old place !" he said, pointing to the 
deserted dwelling. " It's no more mine. Every- 
thing sold off, as I've heard. Fortunately, he 
who thought he had killed, did not also think of 
robbing me. There were two or three hundred 
dollars on my person, at the time he shot me 
down. They are on it stilL That will take both 
of us to Texas. Once there, it will go hard with 
hunters, such as we, if we can't support ourselves, 
by our guns. Simeon Woodley, will you go witk 
me to Texas T 

" To Texas, or the devil, in a cause such as. 
youm, Charley Clancy ! Sime Woodley wouldn't 
desarve the name o' man, to hang back on a trail 
like that. But, say ! don't ye think we'd be more 
likely o' findin' the game by stayin' hyar ? Ef 
ye make it known that you're still alive, then, 
thar ain't been no murder done, an' Dick Darke 
'11 be sure to kum back to the settlement." 

" K he did come back, what could I do ? Shoot. 
him down like a dog, as he thought he had me ?. 
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That would make roe a murderer, with good 
•chance of being hanged for it. In Texas it is 

diflferent. There, if I can meet him , But 

we only lose time in talking. You say, Woodley, 
you will go with me V 

" In course IVe sayed it, and I'll do as I've 
sayed. There's no backin' out in this child. Be- 
sides, I war jest thinkin* o* a return to Texas, afore 
I seed you. An' thar's another 'U go along wi* us ; 
that's young Ned Heywood, a friend o' your'n 
most as much as myself. Ned's been wantin' bad 
to steer torst the Lone Star State for some time. 
So, thar'll be three o' us on the trail o' Dick 
Darke." 

" There will be four of us." 

" Four ! Who's the t'other, may I ax ?" 

" A man I've sworn to take to Texas along 
with me. A brave, noble man, though his skin 

be . But never mind now. I'll tell you all 

About it by-and-by. Meanwhile we must get 
ready. There's not a moment to lose. A single 
•day wasted, and I may be too late to settle scores 
with Eichard Darke. There's someone else in 
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danger from him ; one I would still save, not- 
withstanding '* 

Here Clancy's utterance became indistinct, as 
if his voice was stifled by some strong emo- 
tion. 

Woodley suspected the cause, but refrained 

from asking for an explanation. 

" Wal," he said, " I reckon you'll have a good 
chance to meet Dick Darke thar, an' then " 

"Meet him !" exclaimed Clancy, without wait- 
ing for the backwoodsman to finish his speech, 
/I'm sure of meeting him. I know the spot 
where he will be found, and from which he will 
not willingly part. Ah, Simeon Woodley I 'tis a 
wicked world ! Murderer as that man is, or sup- 
posed to be, there's a woman gone to Texas who 
will welcome him, and receive him red-handed, 
as he is, with open arms ; ay, willingly fling them 
around his neck. O God ! O God V 

"What woman? Who do ye speak o', Clancy?" 

" Of her who has been the cause of all — Helen 
Armstrong." 

"Wal; ye speak the truth partwise — but 
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only partwise. Thar' can be no doubt o* 
Miss Armstrong's bein' the innercent cause 
*of most o* what's been dud. But as to her 
hevin' a likin' for Dick Darke, or puttin* them 
soft white arms o' hem aroun' him, thar you're 
♦clar off o.' the track — a million o' miles off it. 
That ere gurl hates the very sight o' the man, 
as Sime Woodley hev' good reason to know. An* 
I know, too, that she's nuts on another man — 
leastwise, has been afore all this happened, and I 
reck'n still continue to be. Weemen — that air, 
weemen o' her kidney — ain't so changeable as 
people supposes. 'Bout Miss Helen Armstrong 
Tievin' once been inclined to'ardst this other man, 
tin* ready to freeze to him, I hev* the proof in my 
pocket." 

" The proof! What are you speaking of ?" 
" A dockyment, Charley Clancy, that shed hev 
reached you long ago, seein* that it's got your 
name on it. Thar's both a letter and a picter'. 
To examine 'em, we must have a clarer light than 
what's unner this tree, or kin be got out o* that 
'ere moon. S'pose we adjem to my shanty. 
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Thar we kin set the logs a-bleezin*. When they 
throw thar glint on the bit o' paper I've spoke 
about, 1*11 take long odds you won't be so down 
in the mouth. Come along, Charley Clancy! 
Ye've had a dumed dodrotted deal both o' sufferin' 
an' sorrow. Cheer up, now! Sime Woodley's 
got somethin' thet's likely to put ye straight up- 
right on your pins. It's only a bit o' pasteboard an* 
a sheet o' paper — ^both inside what in Natcheez 
they calls a enwelope. Come wi* mo to the 
ole cabin, an', thar you kin take a squint 
at 'em." 

Clancy's heart was too full to make rejoinder — 
full of guesses and mysterious imaginings. The 
words of Woodley haxl inspired him with new 
hope. Health, long doubtful, seemed suddenly 
to be restored to him. The colour came back to 
his cheeks ; and, as he followed the hunter to his 
hut, his stride exhibited all its old vigour and 
elasticity. 

When the burning logs were kicked into a 
blaze; when by its light he read Helen Arm- 
strong's letter, and looked upon her photograph 
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— on that sweet inscript intended for himself — he 
was no longer the sad despairing invalid, but— 
face and figure both showing it — the proud tri- 
umphant lover ! 




CHAPTER VIII. 

"ACROSS THE SABINE." 

In the days when Texas was an independent 
Republic, and not, as now, a State of the Federal 
Union, the phrase, " Across the. Sabine " was one 
of peculiar signification. The river so called was 
the boundary between the Lone Star Republic, 
and that of the United States ; as it still is be- 
tween the present States of Texas and Louisiana 

The significance lay in the fact, that fugitives 
from States* justice, once over the Sabine, felt 
themselves safe; extradition laws being some- 
what loose in the letter, and still looser in the 
spirit, when any attempt was made to carry them 
into execution* 

As a consequence, the escaped criminal, after 
crossing the Sabine river, could breathe freely 
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however compromising the character of his crime. 
Even the murderer might almost imagine: that 
the weight of guilt was lifted from off his soul, as 
soon as he set foot on its western, or Texas, bank. 

Some twenty-four hours after the Choctaw 
Chief had witnessed the depaxtore of Borlasse, 
with the half score loose fellows who appeared 
to be his confederates, ^ party of horsemen, of 
about the same number, was seen crossing the 
Sabine towards the Texan side. 

The place where they were making passage 
was not the usual ford taken by travellers — that 
^f the old Spanish military road, between Na- 
chitoches and Nacogdoches — but at a point 
several miles above the latter, where the stream, 
at certain seasons, was fordable. This crossing- 
place was approached through a track of pine- 
forest, along a trail little used by travellers ; still 
less by those who entered Texas with an honest 
intent, or left behind them, in the States, an 
unblemished reputation. 

That the party of horsemen spoken of was 
neither doing one, nor the other, could have been 
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told at a glance. They had no waggons, or other 
wheeled vehicles, to give them the semblance of 
emigrants ; no baggage of any kind to embarrass 
them on their march. Without it, they might 
\>Q explorers, land speculators, land surveyors, or 
tunters. But, no. They had not the look of 
men who belonged to any of these respectable 
callings ; no resemblance to augKt either honest, 
or honourable. In all there were twelve of them ; 
and among the twelve there was not a face that 
•did not speak of the Penitentiary — not one that 
did not brighten up, and show more cheerful, 
when the hoofs of their horses struck the Texan 
l3ank of the Sabine. 

When still upon the t6rrava of Louisiana, they 
lad been riding fast and hard ; silent, and with 
pent-up thoughts, as if pursuers were behind 
them. On touching Texan soil all seemed to 
treathe freely; as if conscious they had at length 
reached a haven of safety. 

Then, he who appeared to be the leader of the 

party, reining up his horse, broke silence thus : — 

*• Boys ! I reckon we may take a spell o' rest 

6—2 
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here. WeVe now , on Texan ground, inside the 
boundary o' the l^one Star State, whar freemen 
needn't feel afeard. If thar's been any fools 
followin' us, I guess they'll take good care to 
keep on t'other side o' the river. Therefor, let » 
dismount and have a nap under the shadder o*" 
these trees. After we've done that, we can talk 
about what's to be our next move. For my 
part, I feel as sleepy as a 'possum. That ar 
licker o' the Choctaw Chief aUers knocks me up 
for a day or two. This time, our young friend 
Phil Quantrell, here, has given me a double dose. 
I guess I won't get over it for a week." 

It is scarcely necessary to say the speaker was 
Borlasse, or that the men spoken to were his 
fellow-roysterers in the low hostelry of Nachi- 
toches. 

To a man, they all made affirmative reponse. 
Like himself, they too were fatigued ; dead done 
up by nearly twenty hours in the saddle, to say 
nothing about the debilitating eflfects of their 
debauch, or that they had been riding with their 
beards upon their shoulders, under the appre- 
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hension of a sheriff and posse being behind 
them. 

During the period of their sojourn in Nachi- 
toches, nearly every one of them had committed 
some crime that rendered him amenable to the 
laws. 

Their object in having paid a visit to the place 
might have been innocent enough; or, at all 
events, appeared so, notwithstanding their rough 
-exterior and boisterous behaviour. At that time 
Nachitoches was a true frontier town; and 
Almost every day it witnessed an arrival and 
departure of characters that might well be called 
" queer," both as to dress and discipline. Among 
these the guests of the Choctaw Chief would not 
have attracted ^particular attention. Like the 
sailor in port, when paid off and with full poc- 
kets — ^making every effort to deplete them — so 
is the trapper during his stay at a fort, or frontier 
town. He does things that seem odd ; are odd, 
to the extreme of eccentricity. 

Borlasse and his band had done all .this in 
JSTatchioches, and something more. As already 
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said, nearly every one of them had been 
guilty of a deed that endangered his personal 
liberty. 

Their leader alone had kept clear of such en- 
tanglements ; and it was to save his confederates,, 
rather than himself, he had so hastily decamped 
from the place. 

His visit to Nachitoches had not been made- 
for mere pleasure. It was business that had 
taken him thither : to concoct a scheme of scoun-- 
drelism such as might be supposed unknown 
among Anglo-Saxon people, and practised only 
by those of Latinic descent, who dwell on the 
southern side of the Eio Grande. 

But robbery is not confined to any race ; and 
on the far frontier of western civilization may 
be found brigandage as rife, and as ruthless, aa 
in the Sierra Morena, or the mountains of the 
Abruzzi. 

It was a scheme of this kind Captain Borlasse 
contemplated, and the planning of which had 
taken him to the town of Nachitoches. 

That he had succeeded in aiTanging things to. 
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his satisfaction might be told from his hilarious 
demeanour. 

He again opened converse with his confede- 
rates^ after they had awakened from their siesta 
under the trees. 

"Boys!" he said, calling them around him, 
" WeVe got a big thing now, that^ll beat horse- 
ropin' all to shucks. Most o' ye, I reckin, know 
what I mean; 'ceptin', perhaps, our new friends 
here, who've late joined us." 

The speaker looked towards Phil Quantrell, 
alias Dick Darke, and another man of about the 
same age, passing under the assumed name of 
Walsh ; but whom Darke, in whispers, addressed 
as Haxkness. He was Joe Harkness, the ex- 
gaoler. 

After resting his glance upon the two for an 
instant, Borlasse continued — 

" I'll take charge o* tellin' ihem in good time ; 
an*, I think, can answer for their standin' by us 
in the bizness. Thar's fifty thousand dollars, clar 
cash, at the bottom of it ; besides sundries in the 
clothin' an* trinket line. 
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" The question then is," he continued, "whether 
we'd best wait, till this nice assortment o' pro- 
perty gets conveyed to the place intended for its 
destination; or whether we oughter make a try to 
pick it up while on the way. What say ye, 
fellars ? Let every man speak his mind on the 
subject; then 1*11 give you mine." 

" You're sure o' whar they^re goin', capting ?" 
asked one of the band of freebooters, who ap- 
peared to understand something about the pro- 
prietorship of the booty described. « You know 
the place?" 

" Bettr^n I know the spot we're now campin' 
on. Ye needn't let that trouble ye. An^ most all 
o' ye know it yourselves. As good luck has it, 
^taint over twenty mile from our old stampin^ 
groun' o' last year. I needn't tell any o' ye about 
whar thet is. Thar, if we let ^em alone, every- 
thin' air sure to be lodged, 'ithin less'n a month 
from now. Thar, we'll find the specie, stock, 
trinkets, an' other fixins, not forgetting the petti- 
coats — sure as eggs is eggs. To some among 
ye, it may appear only a question o' time 
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and patience. In my opinion, it's somethin' 



more." 



" But say, capting ? Why should we wait till 
they get all the way there ? Are you quite cer- 
tain they're bound for the place you speak of?" 

These questions were put simultaneously, by 
several of the men. 

** Boys ! Jim Borlasse ain't no jackass, is he ? 
I reck'n you'll acknowledge that ?" 

" We do.''^ 

" Well ; I'll answer all youVe asked, in a lump. 
First place, I am sure about the destination o' 
that party 0' travellers. I didn't leave Naketosh, 
spite the way we war hurried off, tiU I'd fixed 
the bearins o' this bizness. As I've told you, 
we'll find the whole plunder safe out thar — safe 
as if we'd ourselves conveyed it. Now, as to our 
bein' patient and waitin' tiU it arrives, thar's 
somethin' more to be sayed. It's jest a question 
whether we could capter it on the road. Thar's 
only twelve o' us, all counted — twelve good and 
dependible men, it's true. But this emigratin' 
party ain't o' the ordinary kind. Thar's a whole 
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colony o' them comin* out. The twelve o' us ain't 
strong enough to attack them — that is, with a 
sartinty o' succeedin'. We might manage, havin' 
a run of good luck ; but we might get rubbed out 
by the luck goin' against us. The Mississippi 
planter, broken down though he be, hez seen 
campaigning' times wi' General Jackson. He's got 
a good deal o' Old Hickory's grit in him, and 
ain't likely to go to sleep 'ithout keepin' one o' 
his eyes open. Besides, he's engaged a big crowd 
to go along wi' him — some o' them as I know 
that would be ugly customers in a skrimmage. I 
tell ye, boys, there'd be no chance for us to touch 

them on the way. We'd only make a d d 

mess of it ; lose our opportunity ; and like enough 
get our necks into the loop-eend o' a laryette. 
Tharfor', to conclude, say I, let's get on a-head o* 
them ; gather our fellers as we go further south. 
I know o' six now sportin' themselves in San 
Antone. When weVe enough thegither, then 
let's look out for the fifty thousand shiners. Itll 
give a tollable good divide ; and among the colo- 
nisers, as they war callin' themselves when we 
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left Naketosh, I reckon we'll all o' us find a part- 
ner apiece. Thar's boun to be a good grist o' 
sheemales among 'em. I can say, for our young 
friend here, Mr. Quantrell, thar's a bit o* dimity 
in that crowd he's willin' to foller, wherever it 
may lead — if need be, to the end o* etamity." 

Without waiting for Quantrell's rejoinder to 
this coarse sally, the brigand continued, 

" Well, boys, what say you ? Shall we first ga 
straight on to San Antone ? After that, to the 
place where we are to pick up the shiners ?" 

" For San Antone first," responded his follow- 
ing, in chorus ; " Then for the shiners !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

EMIGRANTS EN ROUTE. 

Colonel Armstrong was not long in completing 
his plans of colonization. His resources as an old 
soldier — ^an officer of note in the Creek and Che- 
rokee war — ^with his good reputation generally, 
induced many first-class fighting men as well as 
first-class families^ to join him. Duprd's great 
wealth smoothed every difficulty, and rendered 
the preparations easy. So that soon after the 
scenes described as occurring in Nachitoches, 
a grand waggon train, with all the paraphernalia 
required to establish a new settlement, filed off 
from this frontier town, head turned towards 
Texas. 

Passing through the pine forests of North- 
western Louisiana, it crossed the Sabine at the 
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fording place of the old Spanish military road, 
which runs between the towns of Nachitoche» 
and Nacogdoches. 

Once upon the soil of Texas, the train went 
journeying on : for it had a far distance to go ; 
days and weeks of travel, towards what was then 
wildest west — ^the farthest border-land of Texan 
colonization. 

There was much toil to be endured, and 
some peril encountered, before reaching the goal 
of their journey. But no thought of either 
daunted the hearts of the emigrants. They were 
on their way to a new home, having left the old 
one behind. And along with it a thousand 
cankering cares — perhaps the half of a life spent 
in severe struggles and painful disappointments. 

In the untried jfield before them there was 
hope, and, it might be, success and splendour. It 
was like renewing their lease of life — ^the youngest 
to find fresh joys^ and the oldest to grow young 
again. 

All seemed happy; and as the long row of 
white-tilted waggons wound its way through 
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shadowy forests, or over sunlit prairies, through- 
out resounded the gay joke and jovial laugh; 
while around the fires of the night camp cheerful 
faces reflected the blaze of burning logs, or in 
terpsichorean movement, feet kept time to the 
inspiring strains of trumpet aaid vioUn. 

The banjo, too, might be heard, its player en- 
circled by a dark-skinned crowd, mirthful — ^ay, 
even more so than their masters ! Strange it is : 
a life-time of bondage does not stifle merriment 
in the heart of the Ethiopian. Grace of God, 
grand, glorious compensation for his miseries 
endured from the day when that fatal curse was 
pronounced upon Canaan — as it were from the 
doom of creation ! 

As I have said, all in Colonel Armstrong's 
•emigrant party appeared happy. And were so, 
with perhaps only one exception. This was his 
•own daughter. 

Not the younger one : for Jessie had no cause 
iio do otherwise than share the general joy, as 
she did. She had reason to be more mirthful 
than any, and she was. Her Creole lover, — her 
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Louis, — was ever by her side ; scarce for a mo- 
ment forsaking her. He was now her^Tic^, his 
troth plighted, his truthfidness beyond suspicion. 
They were all but man and wife; which they 
«oon would be, — as soon, as the new home should 
be reached. 

By invitation of Dupre, a clergyman accom- 
panied the party, ostensibly to administer to the 
spiritual wants of the colonists, but in reality 
to tie the knot that would unite him to his 
golden-haired sweetheart. It was to be done 
«oon after the day of a^rrivaL So that the goal 
of their journey, was to be also the climax of 
lis life's happinesa 

It was not, then. Colonel Armstrong's younger 
daughter who was an exception to the general 
joy ; but Helen, the elder one. She was indeed 
sad. Her heart, that had received so many 
shocks, was now a prey to the supremest suflFer- 
ing human heart can endure. It was that called 
"melancholia; although this word can convey 
but a slight idea of its meaning. Only they 
who have known it — ^fortunately but few— can 
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understand the terror— the wan — wasting misery 
felt by those whose nerves have been unstrung 
by some terrible misfortune. It is the story of 
a broken heart. 

Byron has told us, that " the heart may break,, 
and brokenly live on." He means that the body 
may live on. But the heart — can this, once 
broken, ever be restored to wholeness? Yes; 
it can. And how ? By a new hope inspiring it. 
By the knowledge that what caused it to suc- 
cumb was a fanciful, not a real woe. This may 
» 

bring it back to its old ways, to its pleasant 
pristine beatings. 

But Helen Armstrong had no such hope to 
sustain, or restore hers. Her lover, — he who had 
become sole lord of her heart, — the noble, hand* 
some fellow, whose image filled every outline of 
her fancy ; a man, whom in her romantic ima- 
ginings, ho woman could look upon without 
loving, — ^he was dead : had been shot down^ 
murdered, in the mud of a cypress swamp ! 

She knew not, that Charles Clancy was still 
living. She could not know; for, on leaving 
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Naohitoches, the latest news told only of his death, 
and the escape of the criminal who killed him. 

About the latter she had later news ; but none 
to cheer her. That she had since seen the assas- 
sin, who for the second time had got away from 
pursuing justice, was no balm to the bitterness 
that was now making a burden of her life. 

Travelling with the emigrant train, she and 
her sister occupied a carriole; a sort of 
half carriage, half spring- wagon, in use in the 
Southprn States. It had a leathern cover, with 
loose curtains of the same. When these were 
uplifted, which they rarely were, and only by 
intimate friends, there could be seen inside two 
women, both young, both beautiful ; though of 
diflFerent styles of beauty : the one Spanish, dark; 
the other Saxon, or Scandinavian, fair. In yet 
greater contrast, the expression on their faces. 
Oh the one, the fair one, joy that sparkled as 
sunrise on a prairie bedecked with flowers ; on 
the other, sadness, that seemed like a desert 
plain, over which the storm had passed — was 
still darkly passing. 

VOL. IT. 7 




CHAPTER X. 



THE HAND OF GOD. 



There is no province in Spanish America with- 
out its "Colorado" river. The word signifies 
" coloured with a tinge of red," and is applied to 
streams having this peculiarity. In Mexican 
territory — or what was once Mexican — there are 
several such streams. There is the great Colorado 
of the West, celebrated for its canoned channel, 
with banks rising a mile vertically above its bed ; 
the Colorado, or Red Fork of the Arkansas ; and 
the Colorado of Texas ; with several others less 
known to general geography. 

South America has also, in one place or another, 
half a score of streams bearing this synonym, so 
little distinctive. 

In the case of the Texan Colorado the title is 
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a somewhat ludicrous misnomer, bestowed by the 
Anglo- American settlers through a misapprehen- 
sion of the old Spanish maps. The stream, so 
•called by the Spaniards, was the present Brazos — 
more properly " Brazos de Dios " — while this, in 
turn, was the "Colorado." The misconception, that 
must have led to this transposal of names, is all 
"the more remarkable from the fact, that the Texan 
Colorado is in reality a dear-water stream, times 
of freshet excepted ; while the Brazos is a muddy 
river, with the red-ochre tint usually termed 
^* Colorado." 

Regarding the river now bearing the latter 
Dame as the real Brazos de Dios, there is a 
Tomantic chapter of histoiy connected with its 
bestowal. I may briefly cite the episode : since it 
lias a topographical bearing on certain incidents 
soon to be recounted. 

It is well known that Texas was first colonised 
by the Spaniards, on the " missionary system." 
Monks were sent into this province, carrying the 
cross in one hand, with soldiers at their back 
bearing the sword. Missions were founded in a 

7—2 
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sort of monasterial style, with dwellings for the- 
2)adre8 who founded them, and churches for the 
Indians to be Christianised. Near by a mili- 
tary barrack, or " cuartel," was also established, 
bearing the title jyi^esi^io, or garrison. Botli 
Tnision and presidio were generally fortified;, 
and with that keen look-out towards temporal 
enjoyment, which at all times, and in all countries,, 
has characterised these spiritual teachers, their 
place of abode was chosen with an eye to the 
utile and comfortable, as also the picturesque.. 
The mission buildings were on a magnificent 
scale — ^mansions, in shoiii — with grand dining- 
haUs, snug sitting and sleeping-chambers, well- 
paved courts, and often spacious gardens at-^ 
tached. 

There was no difficulty in the Holy Fathers 
thus handsomely housing themselves. Their 
new-made neophytes did all the work, for the 
sake and in the name of " Santa ¥4" into which 
they had been inducted. 

The toil of the red-skinned converts did not 
cease, when they had finished building the church 
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«iad mission house. It was then transferred to 
the tillage of the surrounding land; and con- 
tinued throughout their whole lives — not for 
their own benefit, but to enrich these idle and 
lazy friars, who were in many cases men of the 
most profligate character. . It was, in fact, a 
system of slavery, based upon and sustained by 
religious fanaticism. Instead of civilising the 
-aborigines of America, it but brutalised them the * 
more — ^by eradicating from their hearts whatever 
of savage virtue they had, and implanting in its 
j)lace the most debasing bigotry and superstition. 
Most American writers, who speak of these 
missionary establishments, have formed an erro- 
neous estimate of them. And, what is worse, have 
given it to the world. Many of these writers 
^re, or were, officers in the United States army, 
sent to explore the wild territories in which the 
missions existed. Having received their educa- 
tion in Roman Catholic seminaries, they have 
been inducted into taking a lenient view of the 
doings of the " old Spanish padres." Hence their 
testimony too favourable to the system. 
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The facts are all against them. These show^ 
that it was a scheme of villeinage, more oppres- 
sive than the European serfdom of the Middle 
Ages. Its issue is sufficient proof of this. It was 
falling to pieces, long before the Anglo-Saxon race 
showed itself on the territory where it had once 
flourished. The missions are now in a state of 
decadence, their buildings going to decay ; while 
the red man, disgusted at the attempt to enslave^ 
under the cloak of Christianising him, has re- 
turned, or is rapidly returning, to his idolatry, as 
also to his savage life. 

One of these missions had been established on. 
the San Saba river — a beautiful stream, tributary 
to the Colorado of Texas. For a considerable 
time it had held a prosperous existence, and 
nimibered among its neophytes many Indians of 
the Lipano and Comanche tribes. 

But the tyranny of the monkish missionaries^ 
by their exactions of tenths and almost continued 
toil — themselves living in luxurious ease, and 
without much regard to that continence they in- 
culcated—at length provoked their red-skinned 
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converts to revolt. la which they were aided by 
those Indians who had remained unconverted, 
and still heretically roamed around the neigh- \ 
bourhood. 

The consequence was: that, on a certain day 
when the hunters of the mision were abroad, and 
the soldiers of the presidio alike absent on some 
expedition, a band of the outside idolaters, in 
league with the discontented neophytes, entered 
the mission building, with arms concealed under 
their ample cloaks of buffalo skin. After prowl- 
ing about for a while in an insolent mailner, they 
at length, at a given signal from their chief, 
attacked the proselytising padres, with those 
converts who adhered to them; tomahawked and 
scalped all who came in their way. 

It is but the old story of Indian retaliation to 
say, that the women and children were massacred 
along with the men. 

One of the monks escaped by stealing off at 
the commencement of the slaughter — a man of 
great repute in those early times of Texas. Ho 
succeeded in making his way down the valley of 
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the San Saba, keeping the right bank of the 
river. But to reach an asylum of safety it was 
necessary for him to cross the greater stream, to 
which the San Saba is tributary — the Colorado. 
In this there was a freshet at the time ; and its 
current was so swollen that neither man nor 
horse could have forded it. 

The padre stood upon its bank, looking cove- 
tously across, and listening in terror to the sounds 
heard behind. These were the war-cries of the 
pursuing Comanches. 

For a moment the monk believed himself lost. 
But, just then, the arm of God was extended to 
protect him. It was done in a fashion somewhat 
diflScult to give credence to, though easy enough 
for believers in the Holy Faith. It was a mere 
miracle ; not stranger or more apocryphal than 
we hear of every day in France, Spain, or Italy. 
The only singularity about the Texan miracle 
was the fact of its not being original ; for it was 
a pure piracy from Sacred Writ — that passage of 
it which decides the crossing of the Red Sea by 

/ 

Moses and his Israelites. 
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The Spanish monk stood on the river's bank, 
his eyes fixed despairingly on its deep rapid- 
running current, which he knew he could not 
cross without the danger of being drowned. But 
just at this crisis he saw the waters separate. The 
current was suddenly stayed, and the pebbly bed 
became dry! 

Tucking his gown under his girdle, he struck 
into the channel; and, no doubt, making good 
time — though the legend does not speak of this 
— ^he succeeded in planting his sandalled feet dry 
shod on the opposite shore ! 

So far the Texan story closely corresponds with 
the Mosaic. Beyond, the incident, as related, 
is slightly diflferent. Pharaoh's following host 
was overwhelmed by the closing waters. The 
pursuing Comanches did not so much as enter 
the charmed stream, whose channel had filled up 
and was again running rapidly on. They were 
found next morning, upon the same shore where 
they had arrived in pursuit, all dead, all lying at 
full stretch along the sward, with their heads 
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turned in the same direction, like trees struck 
down by a tornado I 

Only the Omnipotent could have done this. 
No mortal hand could have made such a coup. 
Hence the name which the Spaniards bestowed 
upon the river, Brazos de Dios — ^literally, " the 
arm of God." Hence also the history, or rather 
fable, intended to awe the minds of the rebellious, 
converts, and restore them to Giristianity, or 
serfdom. Which it did not : since from that day 
the mission of San Saba has remained a ruin. 

It was to this desolate spot — ^which had no 
need to be desolate, since it was fertile, pic- 
turesque, possessing all the advantages required 
for a prosperous settlement — that Colonel Arm- 
strong intended conducting his colony. His 
future son-in-law — a sort of Croesus, as described 
— ^had purchased a large tract of territory around 
one of the deserted Tnisiones; which, still stand- 
ing, only needed some repairs to convert it inta 
a comfortable dwelling-place. 

There, more than a century before, the monks 
had made halt, with the cross held conspicuously 
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in one hand, and the sword secretly carried in 
the other. 

There was now approaching the same spot a 
new invasion — ^that of the axe and rifle — ^neither 
ostentatiously paraded, but neither perfidiously 
concealed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A REPENTANT SINNER. 

About three weeks after Borlasse and his bri- 
gands had crossed the Sabine, continuing on for 
the south-western settlements of Texas, a second 
party might have been seen travelling along the 
same trail through the forests of Louisiana — 
their faces set towards the same fording-place. 

In number they were but a third of that com- 
posing the band of Borlasse ; as there were only 
four of them. Three were on horseback' the 
fourth bestriding a mule. 

The three horsemen were white; the mule- 
rider a mulatto. 

The latter rode a little behind ; the distance, as 
also a certain air of deference — to say nothing of 
his complexion — showing him to be a slave. 
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Still further rearward, and seemingly careful to 
keep beyond kicking reach of the hybrid's heels, 
trotted a dog — a deerhound. 

The reader is already acquainted with the men 
comprising this second party, as also with the 
dog that accompanied it. The thtee white men 
were Charles Clancy, Simeon Woodley, and Ned 
Heywood. He with the tawny skin was Jupiter, 
Ephraim Darke's absconded slave. The dog was- 
Clancy^s ; the same he had with him when shot 
down by Richard Darke. 

Having reached the river and crossed it, they 
made halt on the Texan side. Their movements 
showed caution, coupled with some signs of 
anxiety ; as if they, too, were troubled with an 
apprehension of being pursued. It was, however, 
unlike that betrayed by Borlasse and his band — 
the reason being altogether difterent. None of 
the white men had need to fear for himself* 
Their anxiety was about the mulatto ; a fugitive 
slave whom they were assisting in his escape 
from slavery, by taking him along with them to- 
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the far free frontierland, beyond reach of the most 
enterprising negro-catcher. 

Not for this reason, alone, were they entering 
Texas by a route described as rarely taken by 
iihe honest traveller. They had another and 
stronger one. They were on the track of Eichard 
Darke. 

"While passing through Nachitoches, they too 
had put up at the Choctaw Chief Their plans 
required privacy; and for this the suburban 
hostelry exactly suited them. Clancy's scheme 
-of vengeance might be thwarted were it known 
that he still lived. It was as yet only known 
to those who were his travelling companions. 
Besides, there was Jupiter to be thought of; and 
the fugitive slave's freedom would not have con- 
tinued long, had he been paraded conspicuously 
in the streets of Nachitoches, or seen at any 
Hiotel patronised by planters. 

At the Choctaw Chief they had stayed only a 
single night ; but during that time was obtained 
all the information they needed. 

As chance would have it, Johnny, the bar- 
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teeper of doubtful nationality, had been insulted 
by Borlasse, just as the latter was leaving. 
Whether Hibernian or not, he wielded a tongue 
free as that of any Irishman. This, further 
loosened by the rancour that remained, was 
wagged close to the ear of Simeon Woodley — 
who chanced to be an old customer of the tavern 
— until the hunter was fully informed of all that 
had taken place under the roof of the Choctaw 
•Chief, in connection with Borlasse and his band. 
What had occurred ouiside the hostelry every- 
body in Nachitoches knew. The grand colonising 
scheme of Colonel Armstrong, in company with 
the young planter Dupr^ — its organization, and 
•departure for Texas about a week before — had 
been the events of the time ; just then ceasing to 
be talked of in the hotels, taverns, restaurants, 
sxidi streets. 

Colonel Armstrong's waggon train had gone by 

the main road into Texas. This everybody 

knew. But only Johnny could tell the route 

taken by the band of Borlasse. He overheard 

them speak of it before starting. 
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He had further infonned Woodley, that a 
stranger calling himself Quantrell, very free with 
his money, had gone with them. As also another 
whose name Johnny had not heard. He gave 
Quantrell*s description. Notwithstanding certain 
discrepancies, Woodley could identify him as^ 
Dick Darke. The other should be Harkness. 

This was enough to determine the route 
Clancy and his travelling companions were to 
take. And they had taken it. 

Just as Borlasse and his fellows, on reaching 
the Texan side, sought relaxation under the 
shadow of the trees, so did they. 

And there, as they sat together on the trunk 
of a prostrate pine, smoking their pipes, after a 
refection of corn-bread and cold boiled bacon, 
Simeon Woodley unburdened himself of the secrets 
he had drawn from the barkeeper. 

"FellursT* said he, addressing his speech to 
his two travelling companions of white com- 
plexion — the mulatto still keeping respectfully 
apart — " we're now on a spot whar, 'bout three 
weeks ago, sot, or stud, two o' the damdest rascals 
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to be foun' eyther in the States or Texas. Yow 
know one o' 'em, Ned Heywood, but not the 
tother. Charley Clancy hev akwaintance wi' 
both, an' a ugly reccoleckshun o' them inter 
the bargain. Thar names air Jim Borlasse an' 
Dick Darke." 

" But are you sure they've been here ?" asked 
Clancy, without waiting for the hunter to con- 
clude his speech. 

"Sartin. From what thet fox Johnny tolt 
me, they must a tuk this trail. An' as they had 
to make quick tracks arter leevin' Naketosh, 
they'd be tired on gettin' this fur, an' good as 
sartin to lay up a bit. Look ! thar's the ashes o' 
thar fire, whar I spose they cooked somethin'. 
There hainH. been a critter crossed the river since 
the big rain, else we'd a seed hoss tracks along 
the trail. They started jest the day afore the 
rain ; and that ere fire war put out by it. Ye 
kin tell by the way them chunks show only half 
consoomed. Yis, by the Etumal! Koun' the 
bleeze o' them sticks has sot seven, eight, nine, 
or may be a dozen, o' the most preeshus scoun- 
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drcl» as ever made crossin' o' the Sabine; an* 
tliat^H Hayin* a goodish deal. Two o' them I Idn 
Hwar to bcin scoundrels, an' I reckin' a third. 
The rest may be counted the same from their 
kumpny — that kumpny bein' Jim Borlasse." 

"Who is the third man you speak about?' 
asked Clancy. 

" Him as lot Dick Darke out o' the gaol — Joe 
Harkncss. Johnny's description o' the man 
wan't very clar ; but I know 'twar Harkness, for 
all that. , It's boun' to a been him. Arter what 
ho did, whar else wud he be likely to go — 'ceptin 
along wi' Darke ? A poor, weak-witted eedyot 
ho air; an* if olo Eph's gin him any money for 
gittin Dick out o' the jail — which in coorse he 
must a dud — Jim Borlasse's lot '11 soon ease him 

O It. 

For a short interval the conversation was sus- 
]iciulcd ; the three who took part in it separately 
ivllocting on what was before them. 

Thou Woodlcy, after taking a pull from the 
\vhisky-i1ask, with which Clancy had presented 
him, ixisumed speech in the intenx)gative. 
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"Now, boys, what's to be our nex move 
That's the question." 

The others refrained from making answer. 
They trusted to the old hunter to direct them. 

He understood their compKmentary silence, 
tmd continued, — 

" In my opeenyun, our best plan will be to go 
straight on to whar Kumel Armstrong intends 
plantin' his sticks. I know the place 'most as 
■well as the public squar o' Natchez. This chile 
intends jeinin the ole Kumel, anyhow; an' so do 
you, Ned Heywood. As for you, Charley Clancy, 
we know whar you want to go, an' the game ye 
intend trackin' up. Wal ; ef you'll put trust in 
what Sime Woodley say, he sez this : ye'll find 
that game in the neighbourhood o' Helen Arm- 
strong ; nigh to her as it may dar' ventur'." 

The hunter's speech had an inflammatory efiect 
xipon Clancy. He sprang up from the log, and 
strode over the ground, with a wild look and 
strangely excited air. He seemed impatient to 
get back into the saddle. 

Woodley continued : — 

8—2 
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" In coorse we'll foller the trail o' Borlasse an" 
his lot. It air sure to lead to the saine place. 
What they're arter 'taint eezy to tell. Some 
deviltry, for sartin. Jim Borlasse pnrtend to 
make a livin' by ropin' wild horses ? I guess he 
gits more by takin' them as air tame ; as you an' 
I, Clancy, hev reesun to know. I hamt do doubt 
he'd do wuss than that, ef opportunity oflfered. 
Thar's been moreen one case o' highway robbery 
out thar in West Texas, on emigrant people 
goin^ that way ; an' I don't know anybody like- 
lier than him to take a hand in tha-t sort o' 
thing. Ef Kumel Armstrong's party wan't so 
strong as 'tis, an' the Kumel hisself a old cam- 
payner, I mout a had fear for 'em. I reckin 
they're safe enuf. Borlasse an' his fellurs won't 
dar to tech 'em. Johnny ses thar war but ten 
or twelve in all. Still, tho' they moutn't openly 
attack the waggon train, thar's jest a chance o' 
their hangin on its skirts, an' stealin' somethin^ 
out o' it. Ye heerd in Naketosh that a young 
Creole planter, by name Dupray, is gone wi' 
Kurnel Armstrong, an's tuk a big count o^ dol- 
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lars long wi' him. Thet ud be jess the thing to 
temp Jim Borlasse ; an' as for Dick Darke, thar's 
somethin' else to temp him. So——" 

" Woodley !" exclaimed Clai;icy, without wait- 
ing for the hunter to cojiclude ; " let us be off. 
Sime, for God's sake let us go !" 

His comrades could divine the cause of 
Olancy's impatience. They made no attempt 
to restrain him. They had rested and refreshed 
themselves. There was no reason for remaining 
-any longer on the ground ; and they were ready 
to resume their journey. 

Rising simultaneously, each unhitched his 
horse, and stood by the stirrup, taking in the 
slack of their bridle-reins. 

Before they could mount into their saddles, 
the deer-hound sprang from their midst, at the 
same time giving out a growl that told of some 
one approaching. 

The stroke of a hoof proclaimed him on horse- 
back ; and the next moment he was seea coming 
through the trees. 

Apparently undaunted, he rode on towards 
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their camp ground; but when near enough to 
have a fair view of their faces, he suddenly- 
reined up, and showed signs of a desire to retreat. 
If this was his intention, he was too late. 

Before he could turn his horse a rifle was • 
levelled, its barrel bearing straight upon his 
body; while a voice sounded threateningly in 
his ear, in a clear tone, pronouncing the words, — 

" Keep your ground, Harkness ! If you ride 
back I'll put a bullet through you — sure as my 
name's Clancy." 

The threat was sufficient. Harkness — ^for it 
was he — ceased tugging upon his rein, and per- 
mitted his horse to stand still. 

Then, at a second command from Woodley 
accompanied by a similar menace, he urged his 
animal into motion, and came on to the place of 
bivouac. 

In two minutes more, he was in their midst,, 
dismounted, and on his knees piteously appeal- 
ing for mercy. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The ex-jailer's story was soon told, and told. 
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without much reservation. The man who had 
connived at Richard Darke's escape, and made 
money by ^^the connivance, was now more than 
repentant for his dereliction of duty. A poor 
weak-witted fellow, as Simeon Woodley had de- 
scribed him, he had not only been bullied by 
Borlasse's band, but stripped of his ill-gotten gains. 
Still more, he had been beaten, and otherwise so 
roughly handled that he was too glad to get clear 
of their company. At the first chance, he had 
stolen away from their camp — while the scoundrels 
were asleep — and was now returning along the 
same trail they had taken through Texas. He 
was on his way back to the States, with not much 
left him, except a very sony horse, and a sorrow- . 
ful heart. 

His captors soon discovered that, along with 
his sorrow, there was a strong commingling of 
spite against his late associates. Against Darke, 
in particular, who had proved ungrateful for the 
service done him. 

All this did Harkness communicate to them 
with something besides. 
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Something that drove Charles Clancy well-nigh 
mad; and made a very vivid impression upon 
his travelling companions. 

After hearing it, all sprang instantly to their 
saddles, and spurred off along the trail into 
Texas; Harkness, as commanded, following at 
their horses' heels. This he did without daring 
to disobey ; trotting after, in company with the 
dog, seemingly less cur than himself. 

Clancy had no fear of his falling back. That 
rifle, whose barrel had been already borne upon 
him, could be again brought to the level in an 
instant of time. 

The thought held Harkness as secure, as if a 
trail-rope attached him to the tail of Clancy's 
horse. 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE PRAIRIE SEA. 

A RIVER running through meadows, on which 
scythe of mower has never cut sward, nor hay- 
maker set foot ; meadows loaded with such luxu- 
riance of verdure — greenest, tallest grass — that 
tons of hay might be garnered off a single acre ; 
meadows of such extent, that in speaking of them 
you may not use the words acres, but miles ; and 
even this will but faintly convey an idea of their 
immensity. 

To the seeming they have no boundary save 
the blue sky — ^no limit nearer than the horizon. 
And since to the eye of the traveller this keeps 
continually changing, he may well believe they 
have no limit at all, and fancy himself moving in 
the midst of a green sea, boundless as ocean itself. 
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his horse being the boat in which he has em- 
barked. 

In places this extended surface presents a 
somewhat monotonous aspect, though it is not 
so everywhere. Here and there it may be seen 
pleasantly interspersed with trees, some standing 
solitary, but mostly in groves, copses, - or belts, 
these looking, for aU the world, like islands in 
the ocean. So perfect is the resemblance, that 
this very name has been given them, by men of 
Norman- and Saxon race ; whose ancestors, affcer 
crossing the Atlantic, carried into the colonies 
many ideas of the mariner, with much of his 
nomenclature. To them the isolated groves are 
" islands ;" larger tracts of timber, seen afar, are 
" land ;" narrow spaces between are " straits ;" and 
indentations along their edges " bays." 

To carry the analogy further, the herds of buf- 
falo, with bodies half buried in the tall grass, 
might be likened to " schools " of whales ; the 
wild horses to porpoises at play ; the deer to dol- 
phins ; and the fleet antelopes to flying-fish. 

Completing the figure, we have the vultures 
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soaring above, performing the part of predatory- 
sea-gulls ; the eagle representing the rarer frigate^ 
bird, or albatross. 

In the xnidst of this verdant expanse, less than 
a quarter of a century ago man was rarely met ;, 
still more rarely civilized man; and rarer yet his 
dwelling'place. If at times he appeared among 
the prairie groves, he was not there as a sojourner 
— only a traveller, passing from place to place. 
The herds of cattle, with shaggy frontlets and 
humped shoulders — the droves of horses, long- 
tailed and with full flowing manes — the proud 
antlered stagp, and prong-horned antelopes were 
not his. He had no control over them. The 
turf he trod was free to them for pasture, as to- 
him for passage ; and, as he made way through 
their midst, his presence scarce aflfrighted them. 
He and his might boast of being " war's arbiters," 
and lords of the great ocean. They were Hot 
lords of that emerald sea extending between the 
Sabine Kiver and the Eio Grande. Civilised 
man had as yet but shown himself upon its^ 
shores. 
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Since then he has entered upon, and scratched 
a portion of its surface ; though not much, com- 
pared with its immensity. There are still grand 
expanses of the Texan prairie uiffurrowed by the 
ploughshare of the colonist — almost untrodden by 
the foot of the explorer. Even at this hour, the 
traveller may journey for days on grass-grown 
plains, amidst groves of timber, without seeing 
house, or so much as a chimney peering above 
the tree-tops. If he perceive a solitary smoke, 
•curling skyward, he knows that it is over the 
camp-fire of some one, who is a wayfarer like 
himself. 

And it may be above the bivouac of those he 
would do well to shun. For upon the green sur- 
face of the prairie, as upon the blue expanse of 
the ocean, all men met with are not honest. 
There be land-sharks, as well as water-sharks — 
prairie-pirates, as well as corsairs of the sea. 

Something bearing resemblance to a band of 
such freebooters might have been seen moving 
over one of the prairies of Western Texas, about 
XI month after Colonel Armstrong and his colon- 
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ising expedition took departure from the town 
of Nachitoches. , 

There were about twenty of xhem, mounted 
upon mustangs — the wild horses of Texas ; 
though two or three rode larger and better stock 
— the breed of the States. 

They appeared to be all Indians. Or, if there 
was a white man among them, he must have 
been sun-tanned beyond anything commonly 
seen. In addition to their natural tint of burnt 
umber, they were all glaringly painted; their 
faces streaked and escutcheoned with chalk- white, 
charcoal-black, and vermillion-red. As for their 
bodies, not much of them could be seen. Blan- 
kets of blue and scarlet, with buffalo robes and 
buckskin shirts, shrouded their shoulders ; while 
breeches and leggings of the last-named material 
enwrapped their lower limbs ; mocassins encasing 
their feet. In addition to their dress, they wore 
the usual Indian adornments. Stained eagle- 
plumes stood, tuft-Uke, out of their raven-black 
hair ; which, falling in long tresses, swept back to 
the hips of their horses; while strings of pec- 
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caries' teeth, or claws of the grizzly bear, were 
suspended around their necks in bountiful pro- 
fusion. 

It is true, this was not a connect fighting cos- 
tume. Nor would their toilet have betokened 
them on the "war-trail." But the Texan Indian 
tioes not always dress warrior-fashion, when he 
goes forth upon a predatory excursion. More 
rarely when it is a mere pilfering maraud, directed 
•against some frontier settlement, or travelling 
party of whites. On such occasions he does not 
intend fighting, but would rather shun it. And, 
as thieving is more congenial to him, he can steal 
as adroitly in a buckskin hunting-shirt as with 
l)are arms. 

The Indians in question numbered too few for a 
"war party. At the same time, their being with- 
out women bespoke them on no errand of peace, 
nor honesty. But for the arms 'carried, they 
might have been mistaken for hunters. They 
had spears and guns, some of them "bowie-- 
knives and pistols. But the Indian hunter still 
believes in the eflScacy of the silent arrow; 
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and not any of these carried either bow or 
quiver. 

There were other signs about them which the 
ordinary traveller might not understand; but 
which to the eye of an old prairie man would be 
regarded as suspicious. Such a one would at 
once have pronounced them a band of prairie 
pirates, and of the most dangerous kind encoun- 
tered on the plains of Texas. 

The place where this painted cohort was 
seen was near the conjluence of the two famed 
Texan rivers — San Saba and Colorado; where the 
former, after meandering through verdant mea- 
dows — one of the most beautiful pra.irie expanses 
in Texas — glides softly, like a shy bride, into the 
arms of the stronger-jlowing stream. 

The Indians were upon the left side of the San 
Saba, some miles above its mouth. But not on 
the river's bank, nor in any part of its wide 
" bottom-land." 

They were moving along an upland, and more 
sterile, tract ; which, rising terrace-like above the 
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river valley, presents a steep fa5ade towards it, 
almost throughout its whole course. 

On each side of almost every Texan stream 
there is one or more of these cUff-like escarp- 
ments ; their crests being but the termination of 
table plains, that extend back to an indefinite 
distance, or until they reach a similar stair 
descending into the valley of some other water- 
course. 

Thus is it with the San Saba ; the bluff-like 
elevation on its left or northern bank being but 
the abrupt ending of a plateau, that stretches 
across the angle between it and the Colorado. 

Along the edge of this the Indian band was 
moving ; for, as already said, the men composing 
it were mounted, and in motion. They were 
going at a slow pace, and keeping at some dis- 
tance back from the crest of the escarpment. So 
far, that they could not have been seen from any 
part of the river bottom below. 

One of them was on foot, pursuing a parallel 
line, and closer in to the edge. He was making 
his way, crouchingly, keeping among the dwarf 
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cedars, that formed a crinUre on the cliflF. He 
thus commanded a view of the valley below, 
without danger of being himself seen. 

At short intervals — every twenty minutes or 
so — ^he passed out, and made some communication 
to the others who made halt to hear. Then he 
would return to the cliff's edge, and continue on 
as before. 

This odd movement was of itself sufficient to 
throw suspicion on the character of his comrades 
— almost declaring their design. They could only 
be watching a party of travellers — perhaps, with 
the intention of waylaying them. 

Whatever their intention, a party of travellers 
it was. Below, in the San Saba bottom — afar 
off, though still on the nether side of the stream 
— could be seen a number of white objects, re- 
sembling tents set in a row. It required a pro- 
longed observation to tell they were not tents, as 
also that they were in motion. For they were 
so ; though moving as slowly as a train of siege 
artillery. 

It could just be seen, that they were wheeled 
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vehicles; distinguishable as waggons by their 
white canvas tilts — the latter contrasting with 
the surface of vivid green over which they were 
making way. Slowly crawling along, they bore 
similitude to a string of gigantic termites bent on 
some industrial excursion. 

There could be no mistaking the spectacle. 
They who viewed it from the bluffs evidently 
understood what it was. A train of emigrant 
settlers, en route to the place of intended settle- 
ment. 

It was a train unusually large, twenty waggons 
or more, with its proportion of people— men, 
women, and children. The forms of at least 
forty mounted men could be made out, riding in 
front, in rear, and alongside of it. 

No wonder the twenty savage horsemen, who 
pursued the parallel line along the cliff, were 
taking care not to approach it too nearly. 

One would suppose that fix)m such a strong 
travelling party, their chance of obtaining plun- 
der would be but a slight one. 

And yet they did not appear to think so. For 
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:as the emigrant train tardily crept on up the 
valley, they too moved along the upper plain at 
a like rate of speed, their scout keeping the 
waggons in sight, and at intervals, as before, ad- 
monishing them of every movement made. 

At certain points, where a thicker growth of 
timber favoured their coming nearer to the cliff, 
the whole band would ride up to its edge and 
take a look at the waggon-train, surveying it 
with eyes in which could be read a hungry con- 
cupiscence. 

Now clustered upon the cliff, now moving on- 
ward, again to make halt, the dusky savages 
resembled a flock of vultures hovering above a 
herd of deer, as if expecting some weak indi- 
vidual to be by chance disabled, and so become 
easy preyi 

At a point where the waggon-train was com- 
pelled to make crossing of the river — the only 
fording-place for many miles — the Indians 
seemed to watch it with increased eagerness, as 
if with some thought of there attacking it. 

If so, they allowed the opportunity to pass. 

9—2 
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One after another the waggons went across^ 
being for a time lost to view among the trees 
that bordered both banks. Soon after they re- 
appeared on the opposite side, in line extended 
as before, continuing on up the valley. 

And the skulkers also kept on ; now not only 
the bluff, and half the river bottom, but the- 
river itself, separating them from the caravan, on? 
whose skirts they had been hanging since the 
earliest hour of dawn. 

And they still kept on, watching the emigrant- 
waggons until the sun sank low — almost to the 
horizon. Then they halted upon a spot thickly 
beset with, cedar-trees ; a sort of promontory of 
the upper plain that projected over the river 
valley, commanding a view of it for miles. 

On its opposite side they could see the waggons 
slowly crawling along; though now not all of 
them were in motion. Those in the lead had 
stopped, the others doing likewise, as, succes- 
sively, they arrived at the stopping-place. 

This was in front of a building, just discernible 
in the distance, and only half visible, the other 
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lialf screened by surrounding trees. The part 
seen was a mass of mason-work, dark in hue, 
quadrangular in shape, almost windowless, with 
a crenelled parapet cresting its fa5ade. Con- 
tiguous rose a tower, surmounted by what re- 
sembled a belfry. About both there was that 
look betokening neglect, or non-habitation; in 
short, the aspect of a ruin. 

For it was a ruin, — that of one of the old San 
Saba mission houses. 

And the men making halt before its walls were 
Colonel Armstrong and his fellow colonists. 

Who were they so suspiciously watching them ? 
The sequel will show. 

The emigrants, as they approached the place, 
<joming up one after another, were full of high 
hopes. Their hearts were joyous, their voices 
gleeful. They had reached the goal of their 
journey. 

For weeks the San Saba mission had been the 
topic of their discourse, the theme of almost 
hourly converse. They would re-people the de- 
serted dwelling; restore it to its original splen- 
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dour; once more bring its long-neglected fields^ 
into tillage ; and make fortunes out of them by 
the cultivation of cotton. 

There was now no cloud to darken the horizon 
of their hopes. The long, difficult journey had 
been accomplished, and rejoicingly they hailed 
its termination. The head of their waggon train 
had already made halt in front of the dilapidated 
building, soon to be restored to the comforts, if 
not the uses, of yore. 

So reflected they, in full confidence of their 
future. 

While thus reflecting, they who eyed them 
from afar appeared to indulge in a different fore- 
cast of that future. If looks might coimt for 
aught, those of that harpy-like band boded no» 
good to Colonel Armstrong and his colony. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SAN SABA MISSION HOUSE. 

The ancient mission of San Saba, erst the abode 
of Spanish monks, now become the dwelling- 
place of the ci-devant Mississippi planter, calls 
for some words of description. 

It stood on the right side of the river, several 
hundred yards back from the bank, on a platform 
slightly elevated above the general level of the 
surrounding terrain. 

The site had been chosen for three distinct 
reasons — ^the first, sanitary ; the second, for the 
fine prospect it afibrded ; and the third, to avoid 
the danger of immdation when the river was in 
flood. 

In architectural style the mission house itself 
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did not differ greatly from what may be seen in 
most Mexican haciendas. 

It was a grand quadrangular structure, with 
an uncovered court in the centre, known by the 
name of patio. Around this ran a covered 
gallery, or corridor, upon which opened the 
doors of the different apartments. 

But a few windows looked outside; these 
being casements^ unglazed, but protected against 
ingress by a grUle of strong iron bars set vertically 
— ^the latter termed reja. In the centre of its 
fa9ade was a double door, of gaol-like aspect, 
when open giving admittance to the passage- 
way, called sagua/n. Both doorway and passage 
were of sufficient capacity to admit a waggon 
with its load, being intended only for those 
grand old coaches such as lumbered along our 
own highways in the days' of Dick Turpin, and 
in which Sir Charles Grandison used to ride. 
Vehicles of the exact size and pattern may be 
seen to this day rolling, or rather crawling, along 
the country roads of what was once New Spain 
— relics of luxurious grandeur elsewhere gone. 
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Behind the patio a second passage-way gave 
^entrance to another and larger courtyard, devoted 
to stables, store-rooms, and other domestic offices. 
Still farther back an inclosure of nearly an acre , 
in extent was the huerta or garden. This, sur- 
rounded by a high wall of adobes, or sun-baked 
bricks, crested with a clievaux-de-frise of spinous 
cactus plants, was filled with fruit and flowering 
trees. These, once carefully cultivated, but for 
long time neglected, now covered the walk in wild 
luxuriance. Under their shade, silently treading 
with sandalled feet, or reclining on rustic benches, 
the padres used to spend their idle hours — per- 
haps as pleasantly as their British brethren of 
Tintern and Tewkesbury. Often did the mission 
walls echo their " Ha, ha !" as they quaffed the 
<5hoicest vintage of Xeres, and laughed "Ha, hal" 
at jests less innocent than Texas, with its red- 
skinned aborigines, afforded them. 

The mission dwelling-house was but one story 
in height, with a flat roof and parapet running 
around its outer edge; the latter giving it greater 
xipparent elevation. 
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Near by stood the capilla, or chapel, a structure 
of more imposing appearance from having a 
tower and belfry — both lezard4 from long neglect 
— while at some distance off was a collection of 
mud huts, formerly inhabited by the Indian con- 
verts attached to the establishment. This, called 
the raTicheria, was screened from view of the 
mission house by a thick grove of evergreen 
trees; the padres not relishing a too close contact 
with their half-naked neophytes, who were but 
their peons, labourers and slaves. In point of 
fact, it was but the feudal system of the Old 
World transported to the New, with the excep- 
tion that the manorial lords were monks, and 
the vUleins savage men. And the pretence at 
proselytising, with its mongrel mixture of Chris- 
tianity and superstition, did not make this 
Transatlantic villeinage a whit less severe, or 
less irksome to endure. Proof of this might be 
found in a presidio, or soldier's barrack — ^the 
remains of which were stUl seen at some distance 
beyond the ranxiheria. They who had been 
conquered by the cross, still required the sword 
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to restrain them ; which it finally failed in. 
doing. 

Several of the huts still standing, and in a 
tolerable state of repair, offered a shelter to the 
new settlers ; most of whom had taken up abode 
in them. They were only to serve as temporary 
residences, until better homes could be built. 
There was no time for this now. The spring 
was on, and the cotton-seed must be got 
into the ground, without thought of anything 
else. 

Colonel Armstrong himself, with his family 
and house servants, occupied the old mission,, 
which also gave lodgment to Louis Dupre and 
his belongings. The young planter was now 
looked upon as a member of the Armstrong 
family. It only wanted a word from one in holy 
orders to make him really so; and, as already 
said, there was such a one, who had come out 
with the colonists. The marriage ceremony was 
but deferred until the cotton-seed should be safe 
under the soil. Then there would be a day of 
jubilee, to eclipse anything ever seen upon the 
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San Saba ; in splendour to exceed the grandest 
that the Spanish padres, celebrated for such exhi- 
bitions, had ever got up, or attempted. 

But business before pleasure was the adage 
adopted for the hour; and, after a day or two 
given to rest, with the arrangement of household 
affairs, the real work of colonising commenced. 
The little painted ploughs brought from the 
States, were set to soiling their paint, by turning 
up the fertile clod of the San Saba valley, which 
had so long lain fallow ; while the seed of the 
famed gossypium, still showing some of the 
staple attached, despite the *' ginning" it had 
received, was scattered far and wide over hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres. 

Around the ancient mission of San Saba was 
inaugurated a new life, with scenes of industry, 
quite as stirring as those presided over by the 
^' monks of old." 

Was it as sure of being prosperous, and more 
likely to be permanent ? 

One confining his view to the valley — regard- 
ing only the old mission house, and the vigorous 
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action displayed upon the plain around it, would 
have answered this question in the aflGirmative. 

But he who looked farther off — raising his eyes- 
to the bluff on the opposite side of the river 
bottom, where the Indians had made halt, would 
have hesitated before thus prognosticating. In 
that dusky cohort he might have read, or sus- 
pected, a danger threatening the new settlement. 

True, the savages were no longer there. After 
watching the waggons as one after another moved 
up, and became stationary in front of the mission . 
walls, like vultures deprived of a carrion repast, 
they had remounted, and ridden away. But not 
far. Only about five miles from the cliffs' edge, 
where, in a grove of thick timber, they dis- 
mounted and made camp. 

Two alone were left; evidently to act as 
vedettes. They kept watch night and day, one 
always remaining awake; and one going every 
day to communicate with those in camp. Espe- 
cially during the night hours did they appear on 
the alert — ^keeping their eyes constantly bent on 
the far off mission-buildings — watching the win- 
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dow-lights that steadily shone, or the torches 
that flitted to and fro. Certainly watching for 
something not yet seen. What could it be ? 

There was no danger of their being themselves 
seen, either by night or by day. By night they 
were shrouded in darkness ; by day screened by 
the cedars under which they crouched or stood. 
Besides, their post of observation was beyond 
view of the colonists. With the naked eye they 
could not have been known as men. It would 
have been difficult to tell that, even with a glass. 
They had no fear of being observed. 

And not much of any settler straying that way. 
Though less than five miles from the mission- 
building, it would take a detour of twenty to 
reach the place they occupied. A deep, rapid 
river ran between, fordable only ten miles below, 
and about as many above. Besides, the bluff* was 
a precipice, running parallel to the stream, and 
for a like distance unscaleable. 

The savages in their camp felt safe from being 
intruded upon by any idle saunterer from the 
settlement, or even any of the himters attached 
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to it. The place was beyond the limit, either of 
promenading, or the chase. 

But what was their purpose ? To attack the 
new colony, plunder, and destroy it ? 

Regarding their numbers, this would seem 
absurd. They were in all only twenty; while 
the colonists counted at least fifty fighting men. 
No common men either ; but most of them accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, many of them back- 
woodsmen, some born borderers, and staunch as 
steel. Against such, twenty Indians — ^though the 
picked warriors of the warlike Comanche tribe — 
would stand no chance in fair open fight. But 
they might not mean this; and their intent 
might be only stealing. 

Or they might be but a pioneering party — the 
vanguard of a stronger force ? 

In any case, their behaviour was suspicious. 
It told of some design, which, if carried into exe- 
cution, the old mission of San Saba might still 
remain a ruin. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MYSTERIOUS PYROTECHNY. 



On the third night after Colonel Armstrong had 
been installed in his new home, a man might 
have been seen going out from the mission- 
building, and making way for some distance 
from its walls. 

He was not seen, perhaps. For it was the 
hour of midnight, when all "were asleep — ^the 
colonel himself, his daughters, Dupr^, the ser- 
vants — in short, the whole household. 

Moreover, the man went forth stealthily, 
through the back-door ; thence across the second 
courtyard, and along the passage leading into the 
garden. Traversing this, he scrambled over a 
wall separating it from the woods, through 
which there was a breach. 
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There was moonlight, and by this he might 
have been mistaken for a mulatto. But, though 
coloured, he was not of this kind. The tawny- 
hue of his skin showed a slight tinge of red, 
which told that the shading came from Indian, 
instead of African blood. He was, in short, a 
mestizo — ^half Spaniard or Mexican, the other 
half of the aboriginal race of America. 

It is a breed not always evil-disposed, and still 
more rarely ill-featured. So far as looks went, 
the individual in question might claim to be 
called handsome. He had a good shock of dark 
curled hair, framing a countenance by no means 
common. A face of oval form, regular features, 
the nose and chin markedly prominent, a pair of 
coal-black eyes, with a well-defined crescent of 
eyebrow over each. Between his lips were teeth 
sound and ivory white, set in regular serrature, 
showing whiter in contrast with a jet-black mous- 
tache that lay along his upper lip. 

Taking his features — any of them singly — it 
could not be cavilled at — ^indeed, might be pro- 
nounced of classic type. And yet the tout 
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ensemble was not pleasing. Despite its physical 
beauty there was something in the face that 
might be termed repulsive — a cast that caused 
shrinking in the heart of the beholder. Ohiefly 
was it his eyes that seemed to produce this effect ; 
their glance inspiring fear, such as one feels while 
being gazed at by the orbs of an adder. 

It was not always that this glance could be 
observed. For the Toestizo, when face to face 
with his superiors, had the habit of keeping his 
€yes aveiiied — cast down, as if conscious of 
having committed crime, or having the design to 
commit it. 

Most people with whom he came in contact 
were impressed with the idea, that he either had 
sinned, or intended sinning; and all were chary 
of giving him confidence. No— not all. There 
was one exception, and this a notable one: one 
man who trusted him. 

It was the young planter, Louis Dupr^. So far 
trusted, that he had made him his man of confi- 
dence — head-servant over all the rest of his 
household. For it need scarce be told, that the real 
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master of the mission mansion, was he who had 
made it habitable, by filling it with furniture 
•and giving it its staff of servants. Colonel Arm- 
strong was but head through courtesy, and the 
respect due to a future father-in-law. 

Why the Creole put such trust in Femand 
— ^this was the Tnestizo's name — no one could 
•understand. The man was not one of those 
domestics, whose integrity had been tested by 
long years of service. On the contrary, as was 
well known, Dupr^ had never seen him till just 
before leaving Nachitoches. 

While organizing for the expedition, the half- 
blood had presented himself, and offered to act as 
guide — ^professing acquaintance with that section 
of Texas whither the colony was to be conducted. 
He was not exacting as to the nature of the 
office. He would go in any capacity required, 
and on these general terms was he engaged. But 
long before reaching the San Saba, Dupr^ had 
promoted him to a higher and more lucrative 
post — in short, made him " major domo " of his 
establishment. Now, in the new mansion he 
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was homme des affaires, house steward, and chef 
of everything. 

Colonel Armstrong could not object. He had 
not the right. Still less, anybody else. Out- 
siders only wondered and shook their heads ; say- 
ing, in whispers, that the thing was strange, and 
adding, no good could come from it. 

Had any of them observed the mestizo at that 
midnight hour, skulking aw;ay from the house, 
had they followed and watched his further move- 
ments, they would have indulged in something 
more than surmises about his fidelity. They 
would have seen enough to convince them that 
he was a traitor — supposing them to understand' 
what these movements meant. 
. To say the truth, they were somewhat strange,, 
and to those unacquainted with the pyrotechnic 
telegraphy of the prairies, quite incomprehensible. 

After getting some half mile or so from the 
mission walls, so that a broad belt of thick wood- 
land was between him and them, he made stop. 

Then, crouching down over a flat stone, he 
poured gunpowder upon it from a horn held 
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in his hand. The quantity was about what 
would make the charge of an ordinary gun. 

This done, he drew forth a box of lucifer 
matches; scraped one across the surface of the 
stone, and set the powder ablaze. 

It flashed up in broad bright glare, illumining 
a large space around. . 

A second time he repeated the manoeuvre, just 
as before ; and then a third ; and a fourth ; and 
on, till, for the tenth time, the powder flashed. 

Then turning away from the spot, he made back 
to the mission building, and entered it by the 
way he had gone out, stealthily as before. 

No one there was witness to the pyrotechnic 
display. As already said, there was thick timber 
between, and no one could have seen it from the 
house. 

For all that, it was not unobserved. The Indian 
vedettes, stationed on the far-off bluff, saw it. 
Saw, and furthermore, seemed to comprehend, ac- 
cepting it as a signal. What but it could have 
given them their cue, to leap upon the backs of 
their horses, forsake their post of observation. 
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and ride off to the bivouac of tlieir comrades ?. 
Which they did, after taking note that the 
tenth flash was not followed by another. And 
what but that could have caused the savages ta 
break up theii* camp ; which they did next day, 
at an early hour of the afternoon ? 

Had they gone south, or westward, the move- 
ment might not have had much significance. 
Instead, they turned north, along the line of 
cliffs, going back upon the same trail they had 
taken while watching the waggons of Colonel 
Armstrong. Then, when opposite the place 
where these had crossed the San Saba, they 
descended into the river bottom, through a 
ravine at that point splitting the cliff, and con- 
tinued on to the same crossing. 

Just as day was darkening into night, they 
forded the stream; and setting their horses' heads 
for the mission, continued on towards it. Not so- 
far as its walls ; only to the wood, by whose edge 
Femand had flashed the powder. 

They did not stay outside the timber ; but filing, 
in among the trees, drew bridle ill a glade near by. 
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Just as they entered this, the old mission clock 
'• — that day restored to striking — ^tolled the hour 
of ten. 

It was exactly this number of puffs the mes- 
tizo had made with his powder ; and the coin- 
cidence was not accidental. 

They who saw them had no such thought. 
They knew it to be a preconcerted signal ; the 
same that had brought them thither. For the 
prairie pirates the ten flashes of fire meant ten 
o'clock of the night : the hour for them to be 
near the mission walls. 

What was to come after, only their chief could 
tell — he and his confederate, Femand. 



CHAPTER XV. 



IN HOT HASTE. 



About the time that the plumed riders were 
descending into the valley of the San Saba from 
the upper plain, a second party of horsemen 
entered the same valley, coming from the Colo- 
rado below. They were evidently travellers; 
though without waggons, or other impedimenta, to 
retard the course of their journey. They ap- 
peared to be travelling in hot haste, mounted 
upon roadsters that made good time, and had 
the look of having done so for days. One of 
them was riding a mule. 

There were live in the party, four being white 
men. The fifth, who bestrode the hybrid, was of 
colour resembling that of a new saddle. 
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A dog, of deer-hound breed, was trotting be- 
hind. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell who they were. 
The reader will have surmised, that the white 
men were Clancy, Woodley, Hey wood, and Hark- 
ness ; while he of the tan-leather complexion was 
Jupiter. 

Soon after crossing the Colorado, they struck 
the tributary stream ; up which they continued, 
upon the trail that had been taken by Colonel 
Armstrong's emigrant train. It was easily fol- 
lowed ; as no rain had faUen since, and the long 
grass still lay as when crushed by the waggon 
wheels. Although riding as rapidly as their 
jaded horses could go, it was night before 
they came near the crossing-place of the San 
Saba. 

The moon would not be up for an hour or two ; 
^nd it was so dark, that only one well used to the 
way could have made further progress along the 
river's bank, or discovered the ford. 

Still, Simeon Woodley could have done this. 
He had been there before, and was intimately 
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acquainted with the crossing, as also with the 
trail that led up the valley, on the right side of 
the river. This, so lately tracked by Armstrong's 
emigrant-train, would be all the easier to travel ; 
so easy, that the old hunter said in his forcible 
phraseology, " he ked grope his way along it ef 
the sky war kivered wi' a coat o' tar." 

He did not make the attempt, notwithstanding 
Clancy's eager impatience for him to do so, — 
this due to what Harkness had told them on the 
way. Besides some information which the re- 
creant gaol-keeper had hastily imparted to them 
on th^ banks of the Sabine, he had since made 
other disclosures of a like startling character. 

# 

While along with Borlasse and his band, he had 
heard hints of a diabolical scheme that not only 
compromised the safety of Colonel Armstrong 
and his family, but the. whole colony he had 
taken beyond the Colorado. 

It was not of the colony Charles Clancy was 
now thinking. He could have borne the thought 
of its getting scattered to the four corners of 
Texas, if he were but sure of saving Helen Arm- 
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strong from a terrible fate which he had reason 
to fear was impending. 

Over the head of his sweetheart, late doubted, 
now more than ever believed, hung a danger 
worse than death. He was hurrying forward in 
the hope of being able to avert it. No wonder 
at his wishing Woodley to make haste, and the 
nervous excitement he displayed while urging his 
companion onward. 

It had been the same with him all the way 
since parting from the Sabine. For weeks they 
had been following the waggon-trail of Arm-^ 
strong's expedition ; every day, as the signs told 
them, getting nearer it. But now they had ar- 
rived on the banks of the San Saba, and it waa 
still not overtaken. 

Clancy's anxiety but increased as they ap- 
proached the spot where the colonists were ta 
terminate their journey. And above all, as they 
drew near to the crossing-place of the San Saba. 
For by what Harkness had heard, this was a 
place of danger to be especially apprehended. 

Had the emigrants succeeded in reaching a 
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haven of safety ? This was his thought, his all- 
absorbing thought ; and the question he asked, 
.as for a moment they had pulled up, and sat in 
their saddles contemplating the wheel-tracks. 

It was to Simeon Woodley he addressed it. 
Heywood, however true his heart, was but a 
novice on the prairies ; Harkness still only a pri- 
soner on parole, and Jupiter a pi^oteg^, 

" Keep yur patience, Charley Clancy," was the 
backwoodsman's reply. " Take Sime Woodley's 
word for't, things '11 be all right. Ye don't know 
planter Armstrong as weU's I do; though I 
.admit you may have a better unnerstannin' o' 
the ways 0' one as bears the same name. As for 
the old kumel himself, this coon's campaigned 
'long wi' him in the Creek an' Cherokee war, and 
kin say for sartin he won't go to sleep 'ithout 
keepin' one o' his eyes open — an' that the one as 
sees clarest. Tharfor, don't you be unner any 
foolich belief 'bout thar being attackted on thar 
journey — eyther by Injuns or any other sort o' 
banditsi as b'longs to the Texan purairas. His 
party war too strong, an' the men composin' it 
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too exparienced, to be in any danger o' trouble 
on the way. Thet air more likely to come arter- 
wards, when they're settled down, an' ain't 
thinkin' o' any suspishun. Then thar mout be 
a chance o' circumventin' them. An then we'll 
be thar to purvent it. Leastwise, Sime Wood- 
ley think so. Tharfor, as we're all tired down, 
our hosses mor'en ourselves, I say le's pass the 
night hyar, an' gie the anymals a* rest. In the 
mornin', by early sun-up, we kin purceed on 
agin. Afore mid-day we shell sight the walls o' 
the ole mishin: whar I reckin vou'll find the 
thing you've been so long trackin' arter, all soun^ 
an' safe. Afore kumpny I won't say a word 
about what thet thing air." 

This comforting assurance tranquillised Clancy's 
fears, and checked his impatience. He, with his 
ti'avelling companions and their horses, had all 
need of rest. They had been journeying for 
over two weeks, at a rate of speed known only 
to pursuers. 

In Woodley 's opinion such haste was no longer 
necessary ; and relying upon it, Clancy, the ac- 
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Icnowledged leader of the party, gave his consent 
to make stay for the night, near the spot where 
they had halted. 

He did so reluctantly, and against his will. 

But his habitual belief in Woodley's superior 

, judgment, silenced all scruples ; and after riding 

k, in among the trees till they reached the river's 

bank, and there selecting a proper place, they 
dismounted and made camp. 




CHAPTER XVL 

A SUSPECTED SERVANT. 

In the former refectory of the mission, which 
had been converted into a very decent dining- 
room, Colonel Armstrong was seated, in company 
with his future son-in-law, and some four or five 
of their fellow-colonists of the better class. It 
was on an evening shortly after their taking 
possession of the place. 

The hour was not late ; only paulo-post-pran- 
dial, if I may be allowed the use of a somewhat 
pedantic expression. 

They were still around the dinner-table, after 
the ladies had withdrawn— drinking some of the 
choice claret, and munching the well-preserved 
olives, which the young Louisianian planter had 
brought to Texas along with him. It did not 
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need either the red wine of Bordeaux, or the 
fruit of Southern France, to render the party 
hilarious. 

The colonel himself, being of Scotch ancestry, 
had a penchant for whisky-punch, and a tumbler 
of this beverage was before him. His glass had 
been already emptied, refilled, and was near ta 
being empty again. 

He had pleasant thoughts to elate him. His 
leaving Mississippi had been a good move. So 
far things had gone well ; and wore a promising 
aspect. His colonising scheme, conjointly with 
the yoimg Creole, looked in every way as -if it 
could not fail to have a successful issue. The 
star of the Armstrongs, of late years rather wan- 
ing, was again beginning to look bright. It 
would, perhaps, ascend higher, and shine more 
gloriously than ever. 

There was but one cloud to darken the horizon 
of his hopes. This was the sad state in which 
he saw his elder daughter. He could not help 
observing it ; since the sombre melancholy that 
had late settled over her spirit, was almost con- 
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stantly visible upon her brow. Indeed, he knew 
all about it, even to its cause. For she had con- 
fessed everything in answer to his parental soli- 
citation. She had, moreover, frankly made 
known to him the circumstances of her clandes- 
tine correspondence with Charles Clancy — even 
to the contents of that letter intercepted by the 
assassin. For the people of the new settlement 
were ignorant of what had actually happened, 
and still believed Clancy to be dead, and Richard 
Darke a murderer. 

The daughter's frank confession caused the 
father pain, with some self-reproach. It was his 
own aristocratic pride— or, perhaps, rather cupi- 
dity — that had stood in the way of an open and 
honourable courtship between her and her lover. 
Had Clancy's addresses been permitted, the end 
might have been less disastrous. It could not 
have been more. 

Thus repentantly the father reflected, as, day 
by day, he saw his chUd depressed in spirits — 
as also declining in health. She seemed destined 
for an early tomb — in truth fast hastening to it. 
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At first he had hopes that the change to new 
scenes in Texas might do something to throw 
oblivion over the past, and bring peace back to 
her mind, if not her former buoyancy of spirit. He 
had also a hope that another love might take the 
place of the lost one. 

All in vain; and Colonel Armstrong soon 
began to see it. It might have been difierent 
had the blighted heart been that of his younger 
daughter, Jessie. With her the Spanish proverb, 
*'nn clavo saca otro clavo/' might have had a 
meaning. 

Not so with Helen. In her heart no second 
love was likely to have existence. The first 
was stiU living, still burning, there ; though its 
object no longer lived to nourish or keep it 
warm. 

Helen Armstrong was of a natui'e, alas ! too 
rare among her sex — a woman of one love. That 
won, she would keep it all her life. Lost, she 
would not, could not, love again. Like an eagle's 
mate, deprived of her proud lord, she would 
prefer to live her after-life in lone solitude, or die. 



^ 
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Conscious of this, Colonel Armstrong was at 
iftnes himself sad. But by good fortune there 
was a balance on the other side — many cir- 
cumstances to compensate and cheer him. The 
joy of his second child, Jessie ; her exube- 
Tance of spirits ; the hopes that seemed to halo 
her young life, were flung over the future of 
all. 

And then, there was the excitement attendant 
on the industries of the hour, the cares of the 
tjotton husbandry, with speculations as to the 
success of the crop — ^these, and a hundred other 
pleasant things, kept him from dwelling either 
often or long on themes that could but distress. 

There was nothing to distress him that night, 
■as he sat at the head of the dining-table in the 
old mission refectory. With the glass of steam- 
ing punch before him, and a good cigar between 
his teeth, he was conversing with his guests, gay 
as the gayest. 

For a time their conversation had been on 
general subjects. Then it became diverted to a 
•different topic — ^to a man who had waited upon 
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them at dinner, but who was no longer seeiv 
within the room. 

He was Dupr^'s confidential servant Fernand — 
who, as we have already said, was house-steward, 
butler, and factotum of affairs generally. 

As is usual with such grand dignitaries, he had 
disappeared shortly after the removal of the table- • 
cloth, leaving a deputy to look to the glasses and 
decanters. Therefore, there was nothing remark- 
able about his defection from the dining-room. 
* 

Nor would there have been aught observable 

in it, but for a circumstance communicated by 
one of the guests during the course of the con- 
versation. A young surgeon, late of Nachitoches, 
who had cast in his lot with the new colony, was 
he who made reference to the matter. It was 
introduced thus — 

" Friend Dupr4 where did you get that fellow 
who is acting as your major-domo ? I don't re- 
member to have seen him on your Louisiana 
plantation." 

" You mean Fernand ? Well ; I picked him up 
in Nachitoches, while we were organising there* 
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You know I lost my old right-hand man last fall 
by the yellow fever. It took him off while I was 
down in New Orleans. Fernand, however, is 
superior to him in every way. The feUow can 
keep plantation accounts, wait at table, drive a 
-coach, or help in a hunt. He*s a genius of won- 
derful versatility ; and, above aU, devoted to his 
duties." 

" What breed is he ?" asked another of Colonel 
Armstrong's guests. "He looks to be a cross 
between Spaniard and Indian." 

" That's just what he is— at least, he has told 
me so. He says his father was a Spaniard, or 
rather a Mexican, and his mother an Indian 
woman of the Seminole tribe. His real name is 
Fernandez; but for convenience I usually drop 
the final syllable." 

" It's a bad sort of cross, that between Spaniard 
And Seminole, not improved by the Spaniard 
being of the Mexican sort," reiparked the second 
inquirer. 

" I don't like his looks," observed a third. 

Then all aroimd the table waited to hear what 
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the first speaker had to say about him. It was 
clear, from the way he had originated the dis^ 
course, that the young medical man either knew 
or suspected something prejudicial to the major- 
domo of mixed blood. He continued the conver- 
sation by putting a second interrogatory — 

" May I ask, M. Dupr^, whether you had any 
c^kraete^ with him V 

"No, indeed," admitted the young planter. 
** He came to me just before we left Nachitoches,. 
asking for an engagement. He professed to know 
a good deal about Texas, and ofiered to act as a 
guide. As I had engaged guides, I didn't want . 
him for this ; and then he said any place would 
do for him. Seeing him to be a smart sort of 
fellow, which he certainly has proved, I engaged 
him to look after my personal baggage. Since, I 
have found him useful in other ways, and have 
given him full charge of everything — even to the^ 
guarding of my modest money-chest ; which, it is 
true, has got inside of it some fifty thousand 
dollars, or thereabouts." 

" In trusting him so," pursued the stirgeon, " do 
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you not think you are acting somewhat impru- 
dently ? I hope you will excuse me for making 
the observation." 

" Oh, certainly," was the young planter's frank 
reply. " But why do you think so, Mr. Whar- 
ton? Have you any reason to suspect Fernandas 
honesty V 

" I have more th^n one reason." 

" Indeed ! Let us hear them." 

" Well ; in the first place, I don't like the look 
of the man. I never did since the day of start- 
ing out. Since I never saw or heard of him 
before, I could have had no impression to preju- 
dice me against him. Still I was, the first mo- 
ment I set eyes on him, though I can't tell why. 

ft 

In reading physiognomy anyone may be mis- 
taken; and I shouldn't have allowed myself to be 
led by that. In this matter, however, a certain 
circumstance has contributed to the shaping of 
my judgment; in fact, decided me that your ser- 
vant is not only dishonest, but that he may be 
something worse than a thief." 

"Worse than a thief!" was the simultaneous 
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echo from all sides of the table, succeeded by a 
universal demand for explanation. 

" Your words have a weighty sound, doctor," 
was Colonel Armstrong's way of putting it. "We 
are all anxious to hear what they mean." 

" Well," responded the young surgeon, " Til tell 
you why I make use of them, and what has 
caused me to come to such sinister conclusions 
about Femand. You can all, of course, draw 
your own deductions, when I make known to you 
the circumstance I've spoken of It is this. Last 
night at a late hour — indeed, midnight — I took a 
fancy into my head to have a stroll upon the 
prairie. Lighting a weed, I started out. I can't 
say exactly how far I may have gone; but I know 
that the cigar — ^a long ' Henry Clay ' — was burnt 
to near the end before I thought of turning back. 
As I was about doing so I heard a sound, easily 
made out to be the footsteps of a man, treading 
the firm prairie turf. I chanced just then to be 
standing under a pecan-tree that screened me 
with its shadow. 

" I kept my ground without making any noise. 
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Shortly after, I saw the man whose footfall I had 
heard, and recognised him as M. Dupr^'s head 
servant. He was coming from the direction of 
the lower crossing of the river, where, as you all 
know, there is no settlement of any kind. I 
might not have thought much of that, had I not 
noticed, as he passed me, going on for the house 
here, that he didn't walk erect or on the open 
path, but crouchingly, keeping among the trees 
that skirted it. 

" Throwing away the stump of my cigar, 
I started after him^ treading as stealthily as 
he. 

"Instead of entering by the frouit, he kept 
round the garden, all the way to the rear ; where 
suddenly I lost sight of him. 

" On getting up to the spot where he had so 
mysteriously disappeared, I saw that there was 
a breach in the adohe wall. Through that, of 
course, he must have passed, and entered the 
mission-building at the back. Now what are we 
to make of all this ?" 

" What do you make of it, Wharton V asked 
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Dupr^. " Continue on, and give us your deduc- 
tions." 

" To say the truth, I don't know what deduc- 
tions to draw. 1 confess myself unable to account 
for the fellow's movements ; which I think all of 
you will acknowledge were a little odd. As IVe 
said, I didn't from the first like your man of ver- 
satile talents ; but I'm now more than ever dis- 
trustful of him. For all that, I can't think of 
what he was after last night. Can any of 
you r 

No one could. The strange behaviour of 
Femand, as witnessed by Wharton, was a puzzle- 
to all present. At the same time, and under 
the circumstances, it had a really serious as- 
pect. 

Several attempts were made to explain it ; all 
conjectures, and none of them having much ap- 
pearance of probability. 

Had there been any neighbouring settlement 
of civilised men, Dupr^'s domestic might have- 
been supposed returning from a visit to it; enter- 
ing stealthily, from being out late, under fear of 
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rebuke by his master. As there were no such 
neighbours, this theory could not be enter- 
tained. 

On the other hand, had there been any report 
of hostile savages seen in proximity to the place, 
the man's strange conduct might then have been 
accounted for, upon an h3rpothesis that would, no 
doubt, have carried apprehension to those dis- 
cussing it. 

As no savages had been seen or heard of, either 
on their way to the San Saba or since their 
arrival ; as it was known that the Southern Co- 
manches — the only Indians likely to be there en- 
countered — 'were then in treaty of peace with the 
Texan Government, the nocturnal excursion and 
stealthy movements of the half-blood could not 
be connected with anything of this kind. 

In fine, while a puzzle to the guests around 
the dining-table, the eccentric conduct of the 
servant remained for the time an unsolved 
problem. 

Amidst the free quaffing of claret, the gnawing 
of olives, and the cracking of walnuts — these 
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last of native growth, gathered out of the 
neglected mission ga^en - the subject wa« 
dropped; the conversation reverting to other 
and pleasanter themes. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CONTRASTED EMBLEMS. 

After leaving the dinner-table, Helen Arm- 
strong and her sister at first retired to the 
sola, of sitting-room. This, though large, was not 
a very pleasant apartment, and little used by the 
monks, who in their post-prandial hours, pre- 
ferred sticking to the refectoi*y. As yet but 
scantily furnished, and not very brilliantly lit up^ 
it looked somewhat dismal. More so, that on 
this evening the two young ladies were without 
any company of their own sex. The guests at 
dinner were but a few gentlemen, who had 
dropped in uninvited ; by the customs of Texan 
hospitality, not the less welcome for that. 

The room was too dismal for Jessie, who soon 
made this known. 
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"Come, sister!" said she, "let us go outside. 
Better than staying in this gloomy cavern. 
There's a beautiful moonlight, and we may enjoy 
it. What say you to a stroll through the old 
garden ? A queer place it is, and there may be 
ghosts there. You're not afraid of them, are 
you T 

" No," answered Helen in a tone that told of 
-sad remembrances. "I might have been once; 
indeed, I was when a child. But no ghost could 
-scare me now. I feel as if I could dare both the 
living and the dead." 

" Come, then ! Let us out to the garden ; and 
if we meet a monk in his hood and cowl — ^ah, 
then I shall certainly run in as fast as my feet 
•can carry me. Come along !" 

Keeping up this jesting bravado, Jessie led the 
way out. 

Then the two, arm-in-arm, crossed the second 
•courtyard, and kept on through the passage that 
gave entrance to the garden. 

Once inside it, they unhooked their arms, and 
strolled on through the enclosure. 
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For a time both remained silent, looking at the 
objects around. The southern moonlight fell 
with soft effulgence upon flowers that gave forth 
-a fragrance grateful to the sense of smell ; while 
that of hearing was gratified by the music of the 
czenzontle — the mocking-bird of Mexico. As 
they entered the garden, one that sate perched 
upon the top of a China tree, was pouring forth 
its mimic song, in loud passionate strains. 

It ceased on seeing the intruders, though it 
had nothing to fear from them. The silence that 
succeeded was broken by Jessie, as the girls 
•continued on down the garden. She said : — 

"What sybarites the old padres must have 
been ! Look at the way they have laid out these 
grounds! See the seats placed under shade 
trees. And ho\sr pretty that fountain must have 
looked when it was playing ! Whatever may be 
alleged about their morals, it must be admitted 
they displayed good taste in landscape-garden- 
ing, and they had an eye to good living as 
weU.** 

" Yes," responded Helen ; " they had certainly 
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a taste for fruit : and a remarkable fondness for 
it, I should say. They appear to have relished 
every variety of it." 

She said this glancing around at the trees. 
They were fruit-trees of most species that send 
their products to market. Among them oranges^ 
limes^ and shaddocks ; mangos, guavas, and grena- 
dines ; peaches, and quinces ; with the representa- 
tives of a more northern clime, as pears, apples^ 
apricots, plums, pomegranates, cherries, and nee 
tarines. Here and there a cocoa-palm raised ita 
plumed head, towering far above the tops of the 
exogenous species; and in warm, shady spots 
could be seen the broad shining leaves of the 
plantain and banana. Not all were observable 
' at that hour; but the girls had been in the garden 
before, and knew they were there. 

But few of the above-named fruit-trees are 
indigenous to Texas. They had been introduced 
into the mission garden by the men who, " lead- 
ing a good life," also took care to " live well." 

"So much the better for us," gleefully re- 
marked Jessie. " From so many sweet-scented 
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flowers we shall be sure to obtain some savoury 
fruit when the time comes. Ah ! won*t it be a 
grand garden when we get these walks gravelled, 
and the fountains restored ? Louis has promised 
this shall be all done as soon as the cotton crop is 
planted. It will then be a perfect paradise of a 
place. 

" I like it better as it is, in the wild state. 
There's something in its very desolation that 
suits my spirit." 

" Sister r returned Jessie, "Fm surprised to 
hear you speak in that way. Our being in Texas 
is no reason for our becoming savages; leaving 
everything uncultivated, and living in a wilder- 
ness. No. And I'm determined on making Louis 
have this old garden and grounds laid out anew ; 
in as good style as they were ever in, perhaps 
better. Yes \ he shall do it whe/n he marries me 
— if not before." 

To this pretty bit of bantering Helen's only 
answer was another sigh, as deep-heaved as that 
which had preceded it, and yet more expressive 
of pain. For, once again she could not help con- 
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trasting her own poor position with the proud 
one now attained by her sister. In reality, Louis 
Dupr^ was master of all around, being owner of 
all ; though, to do him justice, he gracefully con- 
ceded to his future father-in-law the conduct, as 
also the leadership, in everything. But there 
was a master above both, whom the young 
planter dared not disobey ; one who led him in a 
silken leash, stronger than any chain of iron. 
This was his affianced, whose golden tresses were 
dearer to him than all the gold he had tran- 
sported into Texas. 

At thought of all this, Helen Armstrong, once 
proud, perhaps felt some humiliation. She could 
not well help it. But in her crushed heart there 
was no jealousy, not even envy, at her sister's 
smiling fortunes. Could Charles Clancy have 
come to life again, now that she knew he had 
been true ; even to share with her the humblest 
hut in Texas — all the splendours awarded to her 
sister, all the grandeurs of earth, would not have 
given her one emotion more ; nor could they, in 
any way, have excited her thoughts to envy. 
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She made no reply to her sister's enthusiastic 
speech ; who, giving way to pleasant fancies of the 
future, walked on to the bottom of the garden, 
playfully striking at the flowers as she passed. 

Helen followed in silence; and not another 
word was spoken till they had reached the 
lower end. Then Jessie stopping, turned round, 
and the two were face to face. 

It was in the full moonlight ; and beneath its 
silvery splendour, the younger saw anguish 
plainly depicted in the countenance • of the 
elder. 

With a sudden fear that her words just spoken 
might have something to do with it, she was 
about to speak other words intended to give 
comfort, when a gesture from Helen kept her 
silent. 

In the spot where they stood two trees over- 
shadowed the walk, their leaf-laden boughs 
treading over it. Both were emblematic trees ; 
one symbolising the most joyous hour of life, the 
other its saddest. They were an orange and a 
<3ypress. The former was in full bloom, as, in 
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southern latitudes, it nearly always is ; the latter 
in leaf, with not a blossom upon its branches. 

Helen Armstrong, standing between the two, 
extended an arm to each, and plucked from the 
one a sprig, from the other a flower. 

Holding the latter in her snow-white fingers,, 
more attenuated than of yore, she dexterously 
placed it amid Jessie's golden tresses ; at the 
same time setting the other behind a plait of her 
own raven hair ; as she did so, saying — 

" That- for you, sister ; this for me. We are 
now decked out as befits us — as we shall both 
soon be — yov^for the bridal, I for the tomb r 

The sad words, seeming but too prophetic ; the 
wan cheek and sombre shadowy brow, seen 
under the pale moonlight, all went to the heart, 
of Jessie Armstrong like an arrow with poisoned 
point. In an instant her own joy was gone — 
sunk into the sorrow of her sister. 

And she herself sank upon that sister's bosom, 
with arms extended around her neck, and tears 
trickling thick and fast over the swan-white 
shoulders. 
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It was not the first time that Jessie's heart 
had overflowed with compassion for her sister. 
And never more than now did she seem to need 
it. For as Helen stood in the attitude assumed 
by her, holding in one hand the symbol of light 
^nd happy life, in the other the e'tnblem of dark- 
ness and death, she looked thej personification of 
sorrow. With her splendid cast of features and 
magnificent form — ^both superb, grand, command- 
ing — she might have been regarded as its goddess. 
The ancient sculptors would have given much for 
such a model, from which to mould the Deity of 
Despair. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

A SUSPiaOUS SKULKER, 

For a time the two sisters stood with entwined 
rms, their cheeks in contact, their tears com- 
mingling. Jessie's sobs were louder than the 
sighs she had essayed to change into smiles ; her 
grief greater than that she was trying to as- 
suage. 

Helen, perceiving this, rose superior to the oc- 
casion ; and, as many times before, in turn be^ 
came the comforter. 

Thus often do the scales of happiness and 
misery vibrate upon the beam. 

" Don't sob so, Jess. Like a good girl, don't. 
You're a little simpleton, and I a big one. Come^ 
let us both dry up our tears. It was wrong of 
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me to say wh'at IVe said. Let it be forgotten, 
then. We may yet both be happy." 

" Oh, Helen, if I could but think that !" 

"Think it, then. You are happy, and I — I 
shall tiy to be. Who knows what time may do 
— that and Texas ?" 

She was not sincere in her speech, and knew 
it. She but counterfeited hope to restore cheer- 
fulness to her sister. 

She had well-nigh succeeded, when a third 
personage appeared upon the scene, causing them 
to cease their caresses, at the same time turning 
the thoughts of both into a new channel. 

He whose appearance produced this quick 
change — ^for it was a man — seemed wholly un- 
conscious of the influence he had exerted ; and, 
indeed, was so. 

When first seen, he was coming from the back 
of the mission building, down the main central 
walk, which, though of great width, was partially 
shadowed by trees. 

He was not stepping out with the air of one 
who goes regardless of observation. On the con- 
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trary, he came along skulkingly, with catlike 
tread, keeping in the shadow, eveiy now and 
then casting a glance over his shoulder, as if in 
fear of being followed. 

It was this that hindered him from seeing those 
who were observing him. The two girls were 
close together, with arms still entwined, on one. 
of the side walks ; they, too, in shadow. 

On first hearing the footsteps they were about 
to separate. To Jessie they were sounds of joy ; 
for she supposed it might be Dupre coming to 
join them. 

Only for a moment. The tread was too light 
for a man marching with honest intent, and the 
steps too shuffling to be those of the young 
planter. 

Soon they saw it was not he, but his major- 
domo, Fernand. 

The first thought of both was one of irritation 
at being intruded upon. At such a time, in the 
midst of sacred emotions, and by a man they 
instinctively disliked — for Fernand was not a 
favourite with either. 
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Thought the second was, that the major-domo 
was seeking them, sent with some message from 
the house, which would of course be excuse suiE- 
<3ient. 

Concluding his errand to be this, they waited 
to receive him, both observing silence. 

When nearly opposite the spot where they 
stood, they saw that he was moving stealthily ; 
and noticed other signs which on his part be- 
trayed apprehension. 

"What can it mean?" whispered Jessie into 
her sister's ear; who replied by placing a finger 
on her lips, to admonish silence. 

They remained motionless as before, and with- 
out further exchange of speech, till the half- 
blood, still skulking on, came out on the bottom 
walk. 

Where the two paths met there was an open 
space, on which the moonbeams fell; and just 
opposite, in the adobe wall, a place broken down 
— the mud bricks, that had crumbled into clods, 
forming a ixilu% on each side, with a slope that 
made it easy to pass over. 
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For a moment, Femand halted in front of it. 
Then scrambling up the slope, he remained in 
crouching attitude in the breach — -just long enough 
to give a last glance up the garden. 

Apparently satisfied that he was neither fol- 
lowed nor observed, he dropped down on the op^ 
posite side, where he was lost to the view of 
the sisters; who both stood wondering — Jessie 
sensibly trembling. 

" What on earth is that creature after ?" asked 
Helen, whose speech came first. 

" What, indeed ?" echoed Jessie. 

" A question you, Jessie, should be better able^ 
to answer than I. He is the trusted servant of 
M. Dupr^ ; and surely your Louis must have told 
you all about him V* 

" Not a word has he. He knows that I don't 
like the man, and never did from the first. IVe 
intimated as much to my Louis — as you call him 
— more than once." 

" That ought to have got the fellow his dis- 
charge. Dupr^ will surely not keep him, when? 
he knows it's disagreeable to you ?" 
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" Well, perhaps he would not if I were to put 
it in that way. I haven't done so as yet. I only 
hinted that, for a confidential servant, Femand 
wasn't altogether to my liking ; especially to be 
made so much of as Louis seems to make of him. 
You know, dear Helen, that my future lord 
and master is of a very generous and trusting 
nature; far too much, I fear, for some of the 
people now around him. Louis has been brought 
up like all Creoles, without thought for the 
morrow ; perhaps a [little too fond of pleasure, 
though not without a good stock of ambition. 
A sprinkling of Yankee cuteness wouldn't do 
him any harm. As for this Femand, he has^ 
insinuated himself into Louis's confidence in some 
way that appears quite mysterious. As you 
know, it puzzles our father; though he says- 
nothing to Louis about it. So far he has been 
satisfied, because the man has proved very 
capable, and useful to them in their affairs. It 
appears he knows all about this part of the 
country, having been in it before. He is very 
subservient both to father and Louis ; which 
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father don't like, I know. For my part I'm 
mystified about the feEow. Above all, I can't 
make out what he's after now." 

Such was the conclusion of Jessie's somewhat 
prolonged response to her sister's searching inter- 
rogatory. 

" I confess to a like quandary," rejoined Helen. 
"His conduct, all along, but more especially 
M. Dupre's behaviour to him, quite perplexes 
me ; as I think it does most of our people. Mr. 
Wharton, who is a sensible sort of person in his 
way, does not hesitate to say that Louis acts 
very imprudently in trusting him. That, how- 
ever, is all mere suspicion, and might arise from 
looking in Fernand's face. I don't think anyone 
<;ould scrutinise his countenance without coming 
to the conclusion that it belongs to a villain — 
one capable of almost any crime. There is some- 
thing so animal-like about his eyes — ^that Spanish 
-expression suggesting the stiletto, with a readi- 
ness to make use of it. Like yourself, I had a 
bad opinion of him from the first, judging him 
only by his looks. Now, if I mistake not, we 
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have proof of guilt in his actions, or are soon 
likely to have. From the way he went past he 
is evidently on some errrand not honest. Can 
you not give some guess as to what it is T 
"No! Not the slightest." 

" 6an it be theft, think you ? Is there any- 
thing he could be carrying away from the house, 
with the intention of secreting it outside ? Some 
of your Louis's gold for instance, or the pretty 
jewels he has given you T 

" My jewels ! No ; they are safe in their case ; 
locked up in my room, too, of which IVe here 
got the key. As for Louis's gold, he hasn't much 
of that, as I know most of the money he pos- 
sesses — more than fifty thousand dollars, I believe 
—is in silver. I wondered at his bringing it out 
here in that heavy shape, for it made a whole 
waggon-load of itself. He told me the reason, 
however. It appears that, among Indians and 
men trading upon this far frontier, gold is not 

held in such esteem as silver is." 

" It can scarcely be silver Femand is taking 

out — if it be theft he's engaged in. He would 
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look more loaded, and could not have leaped so 
lightly over that wall. He did not appear to be 
<;arrying anything, did he T 

" I saw nothing. And sure, as you say, he was 
skipping along like a grasshopper.** 

"•Kather say gliding like a snake. I never 
saw a man whose movements more resembled 
the devil in serpent shape — except one." 

The thought of that one, who was Kichard 
Darke, caused Helen Armstrong to suspend 
speech; at the same time evoking a sigh from her 
bosom, given to the memory of another one — 
Oharles Gancy. 

" Shall we go back into the house T asked 
■Jessie. 

" For what purpose ?" 

"To tell Louis of what we've seen: to warn 
iim about Fernand." 

" If we did the warning would be unheeded. 
I fear Monsieur Dupr^ will remain imconvinced 
of any intended treachery of his trusted servant 
— ^until something unpleasant occur. After all, 
we have as yet only suspicions. I propose that 
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we stay here a little longer, and see what comes 
of it. No doubt, he will soon return from his 
stealthy promenade ; and is sure to enter again 
this way. By remaining, and watching him, we 
may find out what he's scheming after. Shall 
we wait for him, then ? You're not afraid, 
Jessie T 

*'I am a little, I confess. Do you know, 
Helen, this Femand gives me the same sort of 
feeling I had when I used to meet that big 
fellow in the streets of Nachitoches. At times 
he glares at me just in the same way. And yet 
the two are so different." 

'^Well, since no harm came of your Nachi- 
toches bogie, it's to be hoped there won't come 
any from this bne. If you have any fear to 
remain, let us go in. Only my curiosity is 
greatly stirred by what we've just seqn, and 
I'd like to know the end of ii If we 
don't discover anything, it can do us no 
harm. What say you ? Shall we go, or 
stay r 
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"I'm not afraid now. You make me brave, 
sister. Besides, v/e may find out something Louis 
ought to know." 

" Then," said Helen, " let us stay." 




CHAPTER XIX. 



WAITING THE WORD. 



While Colonel Armstrong and his fellow-colo- 
nists were enjoying themselves in the refectory ' 
of the ancient mission, a band of men, nearly 
three times their number, might have been seen 
at less than an English mile's distance from the 
place, though for a time not moving any nearer 
to it. 

They were halted in a circular spot of glade- 
ground, one half its circumference inclosed by a 
cliff, the other shut in by a wood of heavy timber, 
whose thick selvidge appeared almost as impas- 
sable as the fagade of rugged rock opposite to it. 

They were all hofsemen, though not at the 
moment in their saddles. They were standing 
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or moving over the open ground of the glade, 
most of them collected in a group near its cen- 
tre ; while their animals were tied here and there 
to the trees. By the bridle-reins were these at- 
tached, and they still carried their saddles, with 
such caparison as belonged to them: showing 
that their riders had no intention to encamp on 
that spot, though it was night and the hour a late 
one. They were evidently using it but as a tem- 
porary stopping-place. Moreover, they appeared 
impatient to part from it, and were but waiting 
the word from one having authority to give it. 

Such an one there was ; a man of large stature, 
who stood in the midst of the central group, 
nearly the head higher than any of those around 
him. He, too, appeared to be waiting for some- 
one — as if a scout sent out to reconnoitre. 

Clearly was it something of this kind, that 
kept them at rest. For, every now and then the 
eyes of the colossal chief, as also of the others, 
were directed towards the timber's edge, as if ex- 
pecting some one to appear. 

Before reaching the place where they now 
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^were, they had ridden a long way — almost the 
distance of a day's journey. They had started 
€rom a camp on the opposite side of the San 
Saba; to which they had retired after watching 
*Colonel Armstrong's emigrant train up the val- 
ley, and witnessing its safe arrival at the ancient 
mission. For it was the same band of prairie 
pirates, that was now en bivouac within less than 
lialf-a-mile of its walls. 

As already stated, they had returned from this 
Kjamp, and descended into the San Saba bottom, 
from the bluffs beyond. They had passed across 
the valley, and over the river at the same place 
"where Colonel Armstrong's waggon-train went 
over — ^the only ford available without ferrj^'-boats 
ibr nigh twenty miles. All this on the day after 
Femand had given his exhibition of fireworks, 
apparently without spectators. 

Night was darkling down as they made cross- 
ing of the stream. Once over they kept on up 
the other side, taking the road towards the mis- 
sion. But before reaching it, they struck into 
^ thick wood, and riding silently and in single 

13—2 
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file, entered a glade, — the same in which tliejr 
were now tarrying. 

All these movements have been already made^ 
known. It remains to reveal their motive — the* 
purpose of their silent, mysterious march, and" 
their halt not intended for a continued encamp- 
ment. 

As yet this could be but imperfectly surmised. 
For no one would suppose that they intended 
attacking Colonel Armstrong's colony. The* 
plumed warriors in all counted only twenty. All,, 
it is true, stalwart and formidable-looking fellows,, 
—perhaps the picked braves of a tribe. 

Still, there could be no chance for them in a 
collision with the colonists, who could muster of 
fighting men at least thrice their number. Were^ 
they preparing a surprise, and trusting to a* 
panic ? "Who could tell this ? No one, who was 
not of their party. 

And many of themselves might not have been 
able to answer the question. For despite their 
savage garb, and bandit bearing, an air of dis- 
dpline appeared to pervade their ranks, while 
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the giant acting as their chief seemed to exact 

from them a life or death obedience. 

Perhaps, as yet, he alone knew the exact 

nature of the maraud they were about to make. 

JFor certainly was it something of this kind. No 

« 
one acquainted with their movements for several 

-days past, could have come to any other con- 

-clusion. 

And now, seeing them within the glade, ob- 
serving their excited air, — though at rest, look- 
ing like panthers preparing to spring upon prey 
— no one, a witness to this, but would have 
foretold trouble to the new colony, and that 
the conviviality of Colonel Armstrong and his 
quests was in danger of being rudely interrupted. 

The forecast would have been still more easy 
to make, at sight of a man who soon after arrived 
in their midst, coming from the direction of the 
mission-house. He came skulking under the 
shadow of the trees ; but as he entered the open 
ground of the glade, and the moonlight fell upon 
his face, it could be recognised as that of Dupr^'s 
doubted servant, Femand. 
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In less than twenty minutes after passing 
through the breach in the broken wall, the half- 
Mexican^ half-Indian made appearance among 
those who seemed of purer Indian blood. 

On his arrival they crowded eagerly around 
him, as if expecting to receive some intelligence 
of interest to alL 

This he imparted, but only in 9otto voce, to* 
their chief; with whom for some time he stood 
apart, conversing. 

Whatever the nature of the communication, it. 
caused the latter to issue an order for instant 
departure from the place. 

In less than five minutes after, they were alL 
on horseback and in motion — amoving towards, 
the mission walls. 

Femand alone kept on foot, heading the caval- 
cade, and gliding in advance of it with the agility 
of a squirrel — evidently acting as its guide. 

One who could have witnessed the approach of 
that plumed cohort — ^who could have seen their 
savage faces, grim and ghostlike under the horrid 
heraldry of paint — who had been told where they 
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were going, and with what intent — would have 
sent up to Heaven a fervent prayer for the safety 
of Colonel Armstrong and his fellow-colonists. 

If still further informed about the men who 
composed the band of freebooters, the prayer 
would have ended with the reflection — 

" Heaven help Colonel Armstrong's daughters 1 
If God does not guard, a fearful fate is in store 
for them — a destiny worse than death 1" 



^ CHAPTER XX. 

BORNE OFF. 

It is time to return to the girls in' the garden. 
Having resolved to await the coming back of 
Ternand, and watch his further movements, the 
sisters now bethought them of seeking a safer 
post of observation; one where there would be 
less danger of being themselves seen. 

It was to Helen the idea occurred. 

" On his return/' she said, " he might stray this 
way, and not go up by the centre walk. We 
had better conceal ourselves more effectually. I 
wonder he didn't see us while passing out. No 
doubt he would have done so, but for his looking 
so anxiously behind and going at such a rapid 
rate. Coming back he may not be so much 
hurried. If he should discover us, there wUl be an 
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«nd to our chances of getting satisfied about him. 
Where's the best place for us to play spy?" 

The two looked in different directions, in search 
of a spot appropriate. 

There could be no difficulty in finding such. 
The shrubbery, long unpruned, grew luxuriantly 
everywhere, screening the fa9ade of the wall 
along its whole length. 

Near by was an arbour of evergreens, thickly 
overgrown with orchids, bignonias, and other 
trailing plants. 

They knew of this shady retreat; had been in 
it before during daylight. Now, although the 
moon was shining brightly down upon the trees, 
its interior, arcaded over by the thick foliage 
was in shadow — dark as a cavern. Once inside 
it, eye could not see them from without — ^no 
matter how near. 

" The very place," whispered Helen ; and they 
started towards it. 

To reach the arbour they had to cross the main 
walk, and pass the place where the wall had been 
breached by some rude intruders — ^perhaps those 
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savages who had, long ago, made the mission 
desolate. 

The crumbling adobes scattered over the path 
rendered it necessary for the young ladies to- 
step slowly and with care. They did so, going 
hand in hand for mutual support. 

They were nearly opposite the gap, where the 
ground was open, unshaded by either trees or 
shrubbery. There, exposed, their white dresses 
floating lightly around them as they glided 
silently along, they might have been taken for 
sylphs, or wood-nymphs, moving under the moon- 
light. 

To complete the sylvan picture, it would seem 
necessary there should be wood-demons as well. 

And such in reality there were, not far off*. 
Demons, or something closely resembling them.. 
No satyrs could have shown in more grotesque^ 
guise than the forms at that moment moving up 
to the wall on the opposite side. 

Gliding on, the sylph-like sisters arrived be- 
fore the gap. Some instinct, perhaps curiosity,^ 
tempted them to take a look at the shadowy 
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forest outside. And there, as if under the 
spell of an unaccountable fascination, they stood 
for a time gazing into its dark, mysterious depths. 

They saw nothing save the coruscation of the 
fire-flies. Nor did they hear anything but the 
usual voices of the Southern night, to which 
both had been from infancy accustomed. There 
might have been other sounds. K so, they were 
by these obscured, and, to the sisters, inaudible. 

Their pause, although of scarcely sixty seconds, 
dui*ation, was all of this too long. Had they 
kept on into the arbour, they might have re- 
mained unseen, and, perhaps, escaped the cata- 
strophe in store for them. 

They were about moving on again, when they 
heard footsteps. Irregular and scrambling, as. 
of one making way over the scattered adobes.. 
Simultaneously a man was seen coming through 
the gap in the wall. 

It was Femand. 

No use, now, to attempt either concealment or 
retreat. 

He saw them — could not help it. 
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Nor did he show any desire to retreat, or him- 
self shun observation. On the contrary, he sprang 
down from the rampart and presented hunself 
rudely before them. Rudely, indeed! With the 
moon shining full in his face, they read upon it 
An expression worse than rudeness. The sub- 
servience habitual to the inferior was no longer 
there. In its place a bold, bullying glance, as of 
one who feels himself master and designs playing 
tyrant. His eyes were flashing with a livid light, 
while between his lips, set in a smile, his white 
teeth were gleaming like a tiger's. 

It was an expression of sardonic triumph ter- 
rible to behold. 

He did not say a word. He had not time. 
For Helen Armstrong spoke at once. Thd proud 
^1, indignant at his impudent intrusion, and 
too fearless to be frayed, commenced chiding him 
in severe tone. 

Her words were strong and brave. If alone, the 
scoundrel might have quailed under the castiga- 
tion. But he did not permit it to continue. 

Instead, he cried out, interrupting her, " Come 
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on there ! Make haste with the mufflers ! Quick^ 
or " 

He himself was not permitted to finish his 
speech, or, if so, the last words w^e unheard. In 
its midst came a rushing, rumbling noise, and the 
. gap in the garden wall closed up suddenly, as if 
by enchantment. It was a dark mass that filled 
it; at first seeming compact, but soon scattering 
into distinct forms. 

They were men ; though, to the eyes of the 
alarmed sisters, they looked more like fiends* 
No wonder at this, since on the American frontier 
the typical aspect of the devil is that of a plumed 
and painted Indian. And those seen upon the 
wall, now making way through it, were plumed 
and painted Indians ! 

The startled sisters had but time to give one 
wild cry — a shriek. Before either could utter a 
second, brawny arms had embraced them; scrapes 
were thrown over their heads; they felt them- 
selves rudely raised from the earth, and borne 
rapidly away ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 



LOCKED IN. 



Colonel Armstrong and his guests were still 
seated around the dinner table. As already said, 
they had ceased to talk of Dupr^s suspected 
servant; and their conversation was now about 
:sugar — discussing the point of whether the 
saccharine reed could be raised in the San Saba 
-valley. 

They all knew it could be grown there. The 
question was, whether it would pay. 

As on almost every other speculative subject, 
there was difference of opinion; some holding 
that it would answer well ; others that it would 
not be worth cultivating. A bulky article, diffi- 
cult of transport, and too far from a shipping 
port. 
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While the discussion was going on, a new 
guest entered the room : who, without waiting 
for an invitation to speak, said a few words that 
at once put an end to the conversation about 
sugar. 

The words were, 

" Gentlemen ! there are Indiav^ about P* 

He who made the announcement was one of 
Colonel Armstrong's fellow- colonists; though 
not one who would have been invited to 
his private table, or even to a glass of wine 
after dinner. He was of the class of common 
settlers, with the air of a rough backwoodsman, 
and wearing the costume of a professional hunter 
— ^buckskin from head to heel. In point of fact, he 
was one — Hawkins by name— who had come out 
along with the colonists, to act as game purveyor. 

He had stepped into the room imannounced, 
confident that the report he carried would hold 
him free from being considered an intruder. 

And it did. On the moment of his pro- 
nouncing the word "Indians," all around the 
table started to their feet, and stood waiting. 
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breathlessly expectant of what he had farther to 
communicate. 

Colonel Armstrong alone spoke ; the old soldier 
showing the presence of mind befitting an occa* 
sion of alarm. 

*' Indians about ! What reasons have you for 
thinking so, Hawkins T 

" The best of reasons, colonel. I've seen 'em 
myself." 

" Seen them yourself ? Where T 

''Well, Oris Tucker and I started out this 
momin' at an early hour, intendin' to make a 
good day's hunt of it. We took down the river 
bottom to the crossing-place. We then went over 
to the further bank, because we'd noticed plenty 
of deer on that side, the day we all came up. We 
foimd the animals again, and shot three does and 
a buck. In followin' them we got close into the 
bluffs, where we saw an easy path through a sort 
of guUy that sloped up to a high plain as lies 
beyond. Oris believed we might find bufiTalo 
upon it ; and so we strung our venison on a tree 
and kept on up the gully. 
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" When we reached the plain above, we struck 
out over it, and went on about six or seven mile, 
but saw no buffalo nor any other game. What 
we did see was something to give us a start. 
While we were restin' by the side of a clump o' 
black-jack timber, we got sight of a party of 
men, all mounted. They looked at first as if 
they were comin' straight towards the place 
where we'd halted. We were both pretty bad 
scared ; but just then they turned off a little, and 
passed us, — ^not very near, but near enough for 
us to see that they were Indians. We could see 
their feathers and painted faces plain enough as* 
the sun shined on them. As we didn't want to 
get any closer, we kept under cover, and let them 
pass on. 

" When they were clean out o' sight we started 
for home, keeping a sharp look out not to come 
across them again. 

"While ridin' back over the upper plain we 
didn't see anything more of them, not till we got 
to the crossing of the river below. But there, in 
the mud, where the bank slopes down to the 

VOL. II. 14 
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water's edge, were the tracks of at least twenty- 
horses, fresh made. It was darkish twilight;, 
still, we were able to tell that. We could tell, 
too, they were unshod animals, and could be no 
other than them ridden by Indians. For certain. 
they were the same party as passed us on the 
upper plain. 

" After gettin' to this side the stream, we again 
looked for the tracks. There were they, sure 
enough, leadin' up out of the river bed on to the 
bank. Then they turned in this direction, and 
we traced 'em all along the river edge up the 

• 

bottom, till we couldn^t make them out any- 
longer, as it had got darker. We lost them about 
a mile below the mission here. Where the 
savages went afterwards, or where they are now, 
'tam't possible for me to tell. All I've got to say- 
is, what I've sayed already : there are Indians 
about" 

The information thus imparted produced a 
startling effect on the minds of the assembled 
planters; all, to a man, becoming suddenly appre- 
hensive of danger. The more so, from its being 
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"their first alarm of the kind. While travelling 
through Eastern Texas, where the settlements 
are thick and of somewhat old standing, Indians 
had not even been talked of. There was no 
chance of seeing any there. Only after drawing 
nigh to the Colorado were Indians likely to be 
encountered, though it did not necessarily follow 
that the encounter should be hostile. On the 
contrary, it ought to be friendly ; since a treaty 
of peace had for some time been existing between 
^he Comanches and Texans. 

For all this. Colonel Armstrong, being an old 
Indian fighter, and thoroughly acquainted with 
ihe character of the red men, both in war and in 
peace, had not relied altogether on their pacific 
promises. He knew that such contracts only 
bind the savage so long as convenient to him, to 
T)e broken whenever they become irksome. More- 
over, a rumour had reached the emigrants, that, 
although the great Comanche nation was itself 
keeping the treaty, there were several smaU 
bands of independent tribes — ^Lipians and Semi- 
noles — accustomed to make intermittent "ma- 

14—2 
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rauds " upon the frontier settlements, chiefly for 
stealing horses, or anything else that chanced to 
fall in their way. 

For this reason, after entering the territory 
where such marauders might possibly be en- 
countered, the old campaigner had conducted his 
train as if passing through an enemy's country. 
The waggons had been regularly corraled, and 
night guards kept — both camp sentinels and out- 
lying pickets. 

These rules had been observed up to the mo- 
ment of arrival at their destination. Then, a& 
the people got settled down in their respective 
domiciles, and nothing had been hitherto heard 
of Indians in that district of country, the dis- 
cipline had been relaxed — in fact, almost aban- 
doned. The colonists, in aU numbering over fifty 
men, with the usual proportion of women and 
children — to say nothing of the two or three 
hundred negro slaves — deemed themselves strong 
enough to repel any ordinary assault fi*om sav- 
ages. They now felt tliemselves at home ; and, 
with the confidence thus inspired, they had ceased 
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•to think about being molested either by redskins 
or any other enemies. 

It was for this reason, as we have said, that the 
apparently eccentric movements of Dupr^'s half- 
breed servant, observed by the young surgeon, 
had failed to make more than a passing impres- 
sion on those seated around the dining-table. 

Now, after the communication made by Haw- 
kins, it presented a more serious aspect — was, in 
truth, alarmingly suspicious. Everyone in the 
room leaped to the conclusion, that the half-blood 
inside the house was in secret correspondence 
with full-blooded Indians outside, and that some 
scheme was on foot, whether of pilfering or 
.plunder could not be determined. 

The thought of either was sufficient to excite 
Colonel Armstrong's guests, and they all rose to 
their feet, ready to take action. 

The old soldier was the first to direct it, say- 
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" Summon your half-breed in, Dupre. Let us 
.see what the fellow has to say for himself." 
" TeU Femand to come here !" commanded the 
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young planter, the command being given to one 
of the negro boys who waited on the table.^ " Tell 
him to come instantly V 

The negro hastened off to execute the order,, 
and was several minutes before making reappear- 
ance. 

During the interval, they continued to discuss 
the circumstances that had so suddenly turned 
up ; questioning Hawkins, and receiving firom 
him some further details of what he and his com- 
lade had seen. 

Whatever new light was thus thrown upon the 
subject only excited them the more, increasing 
their apprehensions. 

These were still further intensified, when the 
darkey returned into the dining-room with the an- 
noimoement that, ** Femand wasn't to be found ■'* 

* What do you meani, boy V thundered Dupre,. 
in a voice that well-nigh lightened the negro 
out of his wits. ** Is he not within the house T 

^'Dat's jess what he ant, Mass Looey, De 
Tanish Indyin ajit no whar inside de bmldin". 
We hab sarch all oba de place. De pec^e call 
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out his name, Fernan', in de store-rooms, an' in 
de coatyard, an' in de cattle closure — ebbery «wlia 
dey tink of. Dey shout loud nuf for him to 
hyeer, ef he war anywha 'bout. He gib no 
answer. Sartin shoo he no inside dis 'tablish- 
ment." 

The young Creole appeared dismayed. So also 
the others, in greater or less degree, according to 
the light in which each viewed the matter. 

For now on the minds of all was an impression 
that there was danger at the bottom of Femand's 
doings — serious danger — how near they knew 
not. 

At any other time his absence would have been 
a circumstance not worth noting. It might have 
been supposed that he was on a visit to some of 
the huts appropriated to the humbler families of 
the colonist fraternity. Or the attraction might 
be a mulatto "wench," of whom there were 
several, belonging to Dupre's extensive slave- 
gang, some of them far from ill-favoured. 

The half-blood was himself rather a handsome 
fellow, as also given to gaiety. This would have 
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accounted for his temporary absence from the 
house and his duties as its head servant, but for 
what the young surgeon had seen, and, above all, 
the report just brought in by the hunter Hawkins. 
The last had impressed every one within the 
room, forcing them to the conclusion that Fernand 
was a traitor. 

The question was asked : how, coming direct 
from the States, he could have an understanding 
with the savages of Western Texas ? 

Ill answer to this question. Colonel Armstrong 
and Dupr^ now recalled to memory \^hat had 
been made known to them by the man himself — 
that he had visited Texas before, and had been 
all over it. While soliciting service, he had pro- 
fessed this much of Texan travel, with a view of 
supporting his claim to capacity. Therefore, his 
being in correspondence with Comanches, or any 
other Texan Indians, need be no mystery, should 
it turn out that he was so. It would be but the 
renewal of a former acquaintance. Though in 
blood he was but half Indian, in physical appear- 
ance and other characteristics he was quite three 
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•quarters aboriginaL Stripped of civilised garb, 
and clad in the true redskin costume, he would 
have looked the savage to perfection. So they 
^1 said as they sate talking of him. 

They were not going to remain long seated, 
His unaccountable absence from the premises had 
roused them to a pitch of excitement that called 
for immediate action. 

Still, they had sufficient coolness left, to per- 
<;eive the necessity of deliberation before taking 
any steps. They saw the mistake they had com- 
mitted in relaxing their watchfulness. Their re- 
liance upon the Texan treaty — with the fact of 
no Indians having been seen or heard of on the 
way — ^had lulled them into a security which, if 
false, might cost them very dear. 

All within the room remembered, that at that 
Jiour no sentinels were set, not even the ordinary 
horse guard. If Indians intended attack, it 
might be made at any moment. 

Keflecting thus, they resolved on at once 
taking precautionary measures. They would 
<jollect a patrol, and throw out sentries aroimd 
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both the mission building; as well as the outlying^ 
collection of huts, in which most of the colonists, 
were housed. 

They only remained at the table to take 
another drink, and then " To arms !" 

They had risen to their feet, and stood facing 
it — some to quaff off their already half-emptied 
glasses, others to re- fill them — ^when the door of 
the dining-room was again thrown open; this 
time with a hurried violence that caused all to 
start as if a bombshell had rolled into the room. 

Turning towards it, they saw the negro boy 
again entering, — the same who had reported the 
absence of Femand. Fear was depicted in his^ 
face, and wild terror gleaming in his eyes ; the 
latter awry in their sockets, showing only the 
whites ! 

Their own alarm was not much less than his,, 
on hearing what he had to say. His words 
were, — 

" Oh, Mass Armtrong 1 Oh, Mass Looey ! De^^ 
place am full ob Indyin sabbages ! DeyVe come 
up de garden, troo back passage. Dar outside^ 
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in de coatyard, moren a thousan ob um. Dey're a 
murderin ebberybody !" 

At the dread tidings, glasses dropped from the 
hands that held them ; most of them flung down 
infiiiy. 

Then all, as one man, made for the door — still 
standing open as the darkey in his scare had 
left it. 

It was not their intention to shut it, but, to 
rush outside for the protection of those dear. 

Before they could reach it, they had confirma- 
tion of the negro's words — too full. They saw. 
faces hideous with red paint : heads horrid with 
coal-black shaggy hair, and plumes bristling: 
above them. 

But a glimpse had they of these, dimly visible 
in the obscurity outside. Though short, it was 
terrible ; like a transitory tableau in some fearful 
dream, or a glance into hell itself. 

The sight brought them to a stand; though 
only for an instant. Then they rushed on 
towards the doorway, intending to go out, re- 
gardless of what awaited them. 
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They were not permitted to get outside. 
Before they had reached it, the door was dashed 
to, striking the lintels with a loud clash. 

This sound was quickly followed by another, 
that of a key turning in the wards, and shooting 
^ heavy bolt into its keeper. 

They were locked in ! 




CHAPTER XXII. 

MASSACRED WITHOUT MEECT. 

* 

It need not be told who were the Indians that 
had shown their faces at the dining-room door ; 
afterwards shutting and locking it. They 
were those whom Dupr^'s traitotous^ servant, 
had guided through the gap in the garden 
wall. 

After making seizure of the girls, they had 
hastened on for the house, the half-blood still at 
their head. 

Conducted by one who well knew the way^ 
they had no difficulty in finding it. Under his 
guidance they passed through the cattle corral,, 
and on into the patio, UntU entering the inner 
court they were not obsen'-ed. Then the negro 
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lad, still searching for Fernand, saw them, and 
ran off for the refectory. 

He was too late in giving the alarm. Half-a- 
dozen of the foremost, following him, were at the 
dining-room door almost as soon as he, while 
•others proceeded to the front entrance, and closed 
the great gate, as if to prevent any one from 
escaping outward. 

In the courtyard then commenced a scene, 
horrible to behold. The domestics frightened, 
and running to and fro, were struck down with 
tomahawks, impaled upon spears, or hacked and 
stabbed with long-bladed bowie knives. At 
least half a score of these unhappy creatures fell 
before the indiscriminate slaughter. Indiscrimi- 
nate as to age or sex: for men, women, and 
children, were among the victims. 

At first sight of the savages thejr had raised 
their voices in loud alarm, uttering shrieks and 
shouts for succour ; mingled with a piteous ap- 
pealing for mercy. 

Their cries were disregarded. One after the 
other, they fell before their fiendish assailants. 
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like saplings cut down by the "inacheU, It was 
^ scene of red carnage, resembling a satuvTUilia 
of demons— demons doing murder ! 

It was short as satanic. In less than ten 
minutes after its commencement it was all over. 
The victims had succumbed, and their bleeding 
bodies lay along the pavement. Only a few had 
escaped ; those who preserved suflScient presence 
of mind to seek safety by rushing inside rooms, 
^nd barricading the doors behind them. 

Ere the ten minutes' time was up, the sangui- 
nary scuffle had ended, and silence was restored. 

Then ensued a scene altogether different, pro- 
<;laiming the purpose of those making the attack. 
That it was robbery, and not red murder, was 
evident from the way they now went to work. 
Instead of continuing their onslaught against 
those shut up within the dining-room, they only 
left two or three of their number to stand guard 
I)y its door. 

Inspired by hatred to the pale-face, or thought 
of retaliatory vengeance, they would have acted 
differently. They carried guns, pistols, and 
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spears, and could easily have shot, or thrust, 
every man inside the room. They could have 
done this through the door, or, more easily,, 
through the outside windows. 

That they refrained, was from no motives of 
humanity. They had massacred the coloured 
domestics to stifle their cries. Their white mas- 
ters were left unmolested, because the shots, 
might be heard by other white men— their fel- 
low-colonists at the rancheria, who would come= 
to their rescue. The slaughter and its cessation 
were alike measures of precaution. 

While it was still going on, a party of the 
savages was otherwise occupied. This was com- 
posed of five or six picked men, the gigantic 
chief conspicuous in their midst. 

It was they who had first entered the court- 
yard, and closed the dining-room door. Having- 
placed sentries there, they continued on to another 
door — that of a room that also opened into the 
corridor, in one of its comers. It was the chamber 
which the young planter Dupr6 had chosen as his 
sleeping-room ; where he also kept the account- 
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books belonging to his grand slave establishment 
— ^along with his treasure. In it were deposited 
the kegs containing his cash, fifty thousand 
dollars, most of it in silver. 

At the head of this party was the traitor, Fer- 
nand. Something in his hand could be seen 
glancing under the light of the moon. It was a 
key. 

Soon it was inserted into its lock. The door 
flew open, and the half-blood entered, closely 
followed by the others. All went in, with an 
eagerness telling that they knew of the shining 
treasure inside. 

After a short while they came out again, each 
bearing a barrel, of small size, but weight aln^ost 
sufficient to test his strength. 

Laying these down, they re-entered the room, 
and soon returned similarly loaded. 

And again they went and came out, carrying 
other barrels, until nearly a score of them were 
exposed upon the pavement. 

By this, the red carnage had come to an end ; 
and those engaged in it, were left free to join the 
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party occupied with the removal of the specie. 
At the same time, the sentries left to guard the 
two doors were called away, and the whole band 
became clustered round about the barrels of 
silver, like vultures around a carcass. 

Some words were spoken in undertone. Then 
each, laying hold of a keg — there was one each 
for nearly all — lifted it from the ground, and 
carried it off out of the courtyard. 

Silently, and in single file, they passed across 
the cattle corral, on into the garden, down 
the central walk, and out through the gap by 
which they had entered. 

Near by stood their horses, tied to trees, and 
well concealed within shadow. They were still 
under saddle, with the bridles on. 

It took but little time to "unhitch" them from 
the twigs to which they were attached. Each 
man did this for his owft. 

Then they mounted, after balancing the pon- 
derous barrels upon their saddle-bows, and there 
making them fast with their trail-ropes. 

When all were on horseback, they moved 
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silently but rapidly away ; the half-blood going 
along with them. 

He, too, had now a horse, the best in the 
troop — ^stolen from the stables of that master he 
Jhad so basely betrayed and pitilessly plundered. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SCENE INSIDE. 

While in the courtyard of the ancient mission^ 
red ruthless murder was making havoc with the 
coloured domestics, with only a [wall between 
them and their masters ; while robbery wholesale 
was going on at the same time ; inside the refec- 
tory was a scene, if not so cruelly savage, almost 
as exciting. 

No pen could depict the feeling that came 
over Colonel Armstrong and his fellow-colonists 
when the door of the dining-room was closed, 
and they saw themselves shut in. Not only shut 
in, but positively imprisoned ; hopelessly, help- 
lessly encaged ! A glance around the room con- 
vinced them of this ; which given, a stark, 
shuddering horror thrilled through their hearts. 
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There was but one way of egress : the doorway- 
leading into the corridor that skirted the patio, 
or central court of the quadrangle. Its door 
resembled that of a gaol, massive, made of thick 
oak planks, further strengthened by transverse 
-cleets and clasps of iron. An enormous old- 
fashioned lock, with a strong bolt, gave it security 
when shut — as it now was. 

fl 

Of windows there were two, facing towards 
«the outside of the building ; but both small, as if 
only intended to give light to a cloister. They 
•were high above the level of the floor; and 
further protected, against egress or ingress, by 
vertical iron bars, so stout as to defy the file of 
either gaol-breaker or burglar. The padres, 
while dining, did not much affect the light of the 
sun. More pleasing to them to see their refec- 
tory table garnished with grand wax candles 
abstracted from the ceremonials of the church ; 
>more agreeable to think that, while quaffing and 
laughing, no eye of outsider should see, nor ear 
Jiear them. 

On the door being closed, they who were 
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inside did. not at first fully realise the desperate-^ 
ness of their situation. 

It was only after scanning the room around^ 
and perceiving the impossibility of getting out^ 
that this became dear. 

Then the scene of confusion, already wild, was. 
followed by a pause, in which intense emotions 
and heartfelt passions had fullest play. 

As if from one throat pealed a simultaneous, 
shout. It was a cry of rage, intoned with an 
accent of distress, as they thought of the dear 
ones outside : these at no great distance, but 
separated from them, and as truly beyond reach 
of their protection,''as if twenty miles lay be- 
tween! 

Colonel Armstrong thought of his daughters> 
Dupr^ of his jmnc4e, the others of wives ajad. 
children. All more or less had their share in the 
anguish of the hour. 

For some moments they stood as if paralysed^ 
gazing in one another's faces in dumb despair. 

Then, anger again roused them to energy,, 
though they knew not how to direct it. 
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The hunter Hawkins, a man of herculean 
Airength, flung himself against the door and 
butted it with his shoulder-blade, in hope of 
heaving it from its hinges. 

Vain hope! It resisted the attempt, several 
times repeated. 

Others joined with him; and a number of 
them, uniting their strength, endeavoured to dash 
it open. 

Their efforts were idle. It hinged to the inner 
side, and could not be stirred — unless along with 
its posts and lintels. These were as firm as the 
stone wall in which they were set, and defied aU 
attempts to dislodge them. The massive wood- 
work, strengthened with irpn elects, would have 
stood firm against the shock of a battering-ram. 
Easier for them to have crevassed the wall, and 
through it obtained egress. 

Finding the door could not be forced, they 
gave over the effort in despair. 

The windows were next attempted; both simul- 
taneously, but with like result. In planning their 
mission-building the monks had taken care that 
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it should be made safe against assault from the 
outside. The window bars were as thick as a 
gaol grating; and, though time and rust had 
somewhat weakened them, they were yet strong 
enough to sustain the shock of a man's shoulder, 
or any pull from the stoutest pair of arms. 

For some minutes the imprisoned men kept 
shaking and tugging at them ; some irresolutely 
rushing across the room from door to windows, 
and back again; others confusedly groping around 
the walls in search of any implement that might 
help in gaining them an exit; 

None such could be found. There was nothinor 

o 

in the refectory, except a dining-table and a set 
of chairs, all useless for the purpose required. 

They searched, groping in darkness. For, on 
finding themselves shut in, they had blown out 
the candles. They had done it as a precautionary 
measure : expecting every moment to be shot at 
from the outside. 

They had no fire-arms themselves — ^neither 
guns, pistols; no arms of any kind. Even the 
dinner knives had been removed, along with the 
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table-cloth; and the only weapons they could 
make available were the bottles and decanters ! 

More than all did they regret being without 
their guns and pistols. Not that with either 
they could have done aught to injure the enemy 
that had so cunningly put them Iwrs de combat 
But shots fired — even a single one — might have 
been heard at the rancheria, given warning of 
the attack, and brought their fellow-colonists to 
the rescue. 

After failing in their attempts to force a 
way out, they remained for a time at rest, 
listening acutely. 

No report of gun, or other fire-arm, reached 
them. Instead they heard shouts, which they 
could distinguish as the cries of the household 
servants — all negroes, mulattos, or quadroons. 
No voice of white man mingling in the mel^e ! 

And there was no savage yell; such as is 
usually raised by Indians, and kept up by them, 
while engaged in action either warlike or preda- 
tory. 

Alone could be heard the voices of the domes- 
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tics; these in a confused fracas that spoke of 
wildest fear. 

At intervals came a cry that had in it the 
accent of piteous appealing. 

Then groaning and moaning, heard only for 
a short while, and as if suddenly and forcibly 
silenced ! 

After that all sounds ceased; and outside was 
silence like, too like, the silence of death ! 

Inside they, too, were silent. Their wild ex- 
citement had subsided. After the first burst, 
their throes of angry passion had given place ta 
feelings that bordered on despair. For apprehen- 
sion remained with all its keen agony. 

If the reaction produced despairing thoughts^ 
it also brought calmer reflections. First among 
these was the wonder why the savages made no 
attempt to destroy them, but had been contented 
with simply shutting them up ? 

They wondered, also, at not having heard 
shots, and only shouts, which they could tell 
came frojn the coloured people. The voice of 
the Ethiopian — negro or mulatto — is easily dis« 
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tinguished from that of his white masters. Not 
a cry of Indian intonation had reached their 
ears; no yell; nothing that resembled a war- 
whoop of Comanches ! 

What could this mean, unusual in an Indian 
attack — a thing never before heard of? Who 
could explain the strange behaviour of the as- 
sailants? 

One suggested that the whole affair might be 
a travestie — a freak of some of the yoimger and 
more foolish of the colonist fraternity. 

Unlikely as it was, the idea was for a moment 
entertained — hope like the drowning man catch- 
ing at straws. 

Only for a moment. The affair was too serious,^ 
and affected persons of too much importance. No- 
one would dare attempt such a practical joke 
upon the stem old soldier Armstrong, or the 
proud young planter Duprd They were not to- 
be so trifled with. 

Besides, there had been the shrieks of the 
domestics; distinctly heard, and in tones that 
betokened terror, as well as anguish. There had 
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been groans mingled with them. These could 
not have been from mere fright, got np by a mad 
froUc of merrymaking. 

If this, it should be over, and the door would 
have been opened. Silence reigned outside, and 
still it was shut and locked. That would not be 
the way to terminate a travestie. 

No ; the revelry could not be of such sort ; and 
they who thought of it, gave up the idea almost 
as soon as it was suggested. 

If the silence at first observed by the assail- 
ants had mystified those inside the room, that 
coming after was equally inexplicable. There 
was now nor shout nor shriek, groan nor moan 
— not so much as a murmur ! 

The profound stillness was soon more than 
mysterious ; it became positively oppressive. 

What had occurred outside ? What had been 
done ? Had the coloured people been all killed — 
massacred, as it were, in a moment ? And had 
ihe colonists shared the same fate ? 

These were the questions exchanged, quickly, 
^nd with quivering lips. 
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No one made attempt to answer them, even to 
himself. 

All were alike under a spell of mystified appre- 
hension; some enfeebled by it; others speechless 
from the impatient passionate anger stiU strugg- 
ling within their breasts. 

To the nine men shut up within the refectory 
of the old San Saba mission-house — there were 
nine of them in all — it was a sad, irksome hour — 
perhaps the saddest and most irksome any of 
them had ever passed. 

To Armstrong, Dupr^ and the otheys who had 
relatives exposed outside, it was agony indescri- 
bable. The prisoners of Cawnpore, or the famed 
Black Hole of Calcutta, could not have experi- 
enced a greater. 

A moment of such suffering was enoijgh to 
drive them mad; and no doubt, continued,, it 
would have done so. 

They did not bear it in silence ; or only for a 
short while. Dire passion again got the better- 
of them ; and they gave way to cries and angrjr 
ejaculations, uttered without any defimte aim. 
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A plan, however, promising practical results 
occurred to the hunter Hawkins. In the midst 
of the excitement he sprang upon the sill of a 
window; and, with cheeks pressed against the 
iron bars, his Ups protruded beyond them, he set 
up a series of cries — calling for help. He did 
ihis regardless of the danger of being shot or 
speared by the enemy outside. 

The others did not interfere, though they had 
fears for hia safety. They expected every mo- 
ment to see a lance thrust through the window, 
impaling him on its point. They wondered it 
was not so; and seeing him still unscathed, began 
to think the assailants had gone off. This, too, 
appeared strange. 

Hawkins kept on shouting, though with no 
hope of being heard by those residing in the 

The hour was too late ; the people, fatigued by 
the toils of the day, ploughing and cotton-plant- 
ing, would be all abed ; perhaps also asleep ? 

Even if awake, there was not much likelihood 
of their hearing him. The huts were far off— 
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nearly half a mile ; and on the opposite side to 
that in which were the windows of the refectory. 

Besides, a grove of timber intervened — the 
trees standing close, with branches interlocking, 
•and loaded with thick foliage. It was a vege- 
table curtain, through which sound could not 
possibly penetrate, any more than through the 
<5asemate of a fortress, or the massive walls of a 
penitentiary. 

In addition, there was the fraxxis of the forest ; 
the skirr of tree-crickets, the hooting of owls, the 
Tustling of foliage, stirred by a stiff breeze. 

But the old hunter had thoughts of his own 
— a knowledge unshared by his fellow-captives. 
On parting from his comrade. Oris Tucker, he 
Lad left the latter in a tent which the two inha- 
T^ited, there being no house-room for them 'among 
the adobe dwellings. This tent they had pitched 
on the edge of the grove between the mission- 
house and the huts, at about a like distance from 
-each. 

Hawkins, therefore, was not shouting in utter 
hopelessness. He knew that Tucker would not 
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be asleep, unless it was the sleep of death. If 
his comrade still lived, there was a hope that he 
might hear him. 

Relying on it, he continued his cries for help ; 
interlarding them with exclamations that in a 
strictly Puritanical country might have been 
deemed profane. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

A HORRID HECATOMB. 

Hawkins did not send forth his voice in vain. 
He was heard, though not till he had nearly 
shouted himself hoarse. 

And it was Oris Tucker who heard his shouts. 
Not from their tent. Tucker might have stayed 
there all night, and wide awake, without a 
sound reaching him from the refectory, or any 
other part of the mission building. As with 
those at the rancheria, the thick standing trees, 
the wind rustling their leaves, the concert of 
night birds, reptiles, and insects kept up in con- 
stant stridulous clangour, hindeted ifim from 
hearing aught else. 

That is, so long as he kept within the 

enclosure of canvas. 
VOL. n. 16 
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But, fortunately for those shut up in the re- 
fectory, he did not keep there. There was that 
which took him out, and nearer to the place of 
their imprisonment. 

It was not mere chance, but came about thus. 

The old hunter, on parting from his younger 
associate, had promised soon to be back. There 
was a matter of supper soon to be brought on, 
consisting of a fine turkey they had shot that 
day ; and Cris had commenced roasting it over 
a fire kindled outside their little shieling of 
canvas. 

Before Hawkins left, the bird was almost ready 
to be removed from the spit : hence his promise 
of speedy return. 

Of course, Tucker was aware of what was 
taking him to the "big house " — as the missioa 
building had come to be called by the colonists. 
He knew it was an affair of too much import- 
ance to be postponed. What they two had that 
day seen might affect the welfare of the colony — 
perhaps threatened its existence. He was, there- 
fore, as anxious as his comrade, that imme- 
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diate communication should be made with 
Colonel Armstrong \ for which purpose Hawkins 
liad proceeded on to the house, Tucker staying 
to see to their supper. 

The turkey, a fat young ** gobbler," running 
grease out of every pore, and causing the fire to 
flare up around it — was soon "done brown." 
Perceiving this, Tucker carried the bird inside 
the tent, and dished it upon the table ; the dish 
being a platter of split wood, rudely whittled 
into shape. The table itself was only a tree 
stump, smoothed horizontally at the top. Over 
it the tent had been erected. 

For a time the turkey lay smoking; Tucker 
having taken seat beside it, to wait for the 
coming back of his comrade. 

At first the position was pleasant enough. 
The savoury odour that pervaded the tent gave 
promise of an enjoyable repast. It was keenly 
-appetising, though Oris Tucker's appetite did not 
need this. It was weU whetted without; for 
neither he nor Hawkins had eaten anything 
since making their midday meal on the upper 
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plain, where they saw the savages riding past. 
The scare this sight had given them, coupled 
with their haste to get home, hindered thena 
from since touching food; and on arriving at 
their tent both were half famished. 

As time passed, and his comrades, did not 
return, Tucker's position, at first pleasant, soon 
became unendurable. The turkey was getting 
cold. The rich aroma, that had set his appetite 
to a still keener edge, was getting dissipated — 
dying away — ^wasting itself on the desert air.. 
He could not stand it any longer. He would 
rather not eat his supper alone, though there- 
could be no bad manners in his doing so. If his 
friend did not choose to keep faith with him,, 
he did not deserve to be treated otherwise than 
with like discourtesy. Perhaps Hawkins was en- 
joying himsfelf up at the house — perhaps having^ 
a drink, or it might be two ; indulging in a jorum 
of hot whisky toddy ? And for that must he^ 
Cris Tucker, eat his turkey cold ? 

These reflections led to immediate action. 
After making them, the young hunter drew his 
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kilife out of its sheath, seized the bird by the 
legs, and cut a big slice from its breast. 
ptThis eaten, another sUce wa^ severed, and 
swallowed. Then, carving off one of the great 
thighs, he soon polished the joint clean as a 
drumstick. 

A wing was next similarly clean scraped; 
when the hunter, now no longer hungry, com- 
pleted his repast by chawing up the gizzard, 
AS also the liver — the last being a^ tit-bit upon 
the prairies, as in a 'paU de foies gras de Stras- 
bourg. 

After this feat of gormandising, Oris Tucker 
lit his pipe, and, seated beside the mangled re- 
mains of the m^ledgris, commenced smoking. 

For a time the inhaled nicotine kept him 
tranquil; though not without wondering, why 
his comrade was so long in putting in an appear- 

When nearly an hour had elapsed, his wonder 
began to take the shape of apprehension. Not 
strange it should, considering the reason for his 
being left alone. 
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This soon after became so keen, he could na 
longer stay in the tent. He would go up to 
the house, and find out what was detaining 
Hawkins. 

Donning his skin cap, and stepping out into 
the open air, he set his face for the mission, 
building. 

Less than ten minutes' quick walking brought 
him before its walls, by the main front en- 
trance. 

There for a moment he paused, in some sur- 
prise at the stillness that surrounded the place. 
This was profound, to a degree almost un« 
natural. 

There were no lights shining through the 
windows, though this did not mean much. 
Oris Tucker knew that most of the eyes of the 
old monkish mansion looked inward. Like 
those of the monks themselves, they shunned, 
being stared at by outsiders. 

For some moments he remained in front of 
the massive pile, looking at it and listening. 
He could hear sounds, but only the nocturnaL 
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voices of nature, the symphony of the southern 
forest. 

There was no reason for his remaining longer 
outside the house. Though not on terms of 
social equality with those who occupied it, under 
the circumstances he could not be deemed an 
intruder. 

With no fear of being so considered, he en- 
tered the arched portal, passed under the 
shadowed saguan, and once more emerged into 
moonlight within the patio. 

Then, suddenly he stopped, and stood aghast. 
For he beheld a sight, that caused his hair to 
crisp up, almost raising the cap from his head. 
Down into the hollow quadrangle — inclosed on 
every side, except that towards heaven-— the 
moonbeams were falling in full eflPulgence. By 
their light he saw forms — human forms — lying 
along the pavement in every possible position. 
There were the bodies of men and boys, and 
among them some whose drapery told them to 
be women. They were of black, brown, or 
yellow complexion. And on all, either, around 
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the throat, on the skull, or upon the breast, there 
was a hue horridly contrasting — a tint of crim- 
son that resembled blood ! 

It was blood, as Oris Tucker could tell ; blood 
fast coagulating under the cold moonlight. It 
was already darkened, almost to the colour of 
ink! 

The hunter turned faint, almost sick, as he 
stood contemplating the hecatomb of corpses. 
It was a spectacle far more fearful than any ever 
witnessed upon a battle-field. There men lie in 
death, from wounds given and received under the 
grand, though delusive, idea of glory. Those 
Cris Tucker saw must have been given by the 
red hand of the assassin ! 

For a moment he stood gazing upon them, 
scarce knowing what to do. 

His first impulse was to turn back, rush out of 
the courtyard, and away altogether from the 
place. With all his courage — and the yoiing 
hunter had good store of it-the sight wa. 
enough to terrify, and cause quick retreat.. 

He would have made this but for a thought 
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that stayed him. It was a loyal thought, worthy 
of a backwoodsmaD. It was about Hawkins. 
His body might be among the rest — he was 
Almost sure it would be — and aflFection for his 
friend required him to seek for it. There 
might still be breath in it — a spark of departing 
life, capable of being called back ? 

With this hope, however faint, he commenced 
searching among the corpses. 

The spectacle, that well-nigh sickened, also 
made him feel feeble. He staggered as* he passed 
Among the bodies, at times compelled to step 
over them. 

He examined one after another, bending low 
down above each — lower where they lay in 
^shadow, and it was more difllcult to make out 
their features. 

He soon went the round of the courtyard, and 
•completed the scrutiny of all. Living or dead, 
Hawkins was not among them. 

Nor was there the body of any white man. 
The stricken victims were of every age and both 
^exes. But all, male as female, were coloured 
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people — slaves. Many of them he recognised; 
knew them to be the house-servants of Colonel 
Armstrong and Dupr^. Where were their mas- 
ters ? Where was everybody ? What terrible 
tragedy had occurred to leave such traces behind 
it ? The traces of murder — of a wholesale, san- 
guinary slaughter! Who had been the mur- 
derers, and where we're they? Where was- 
Hawkins ? 

These self- asked interrogatories, succeeding 
quick on one another, brought Oris Tucker to a 
stand, and caused him to reflect. 

And while he was reflecting a sound reached 
his ears, starting him afresh. 

It was the sound of a human voice, raised as. 
if shouting for succour ! 

After listening to it for a few seconds, he be- 
came sure it was a cry for help. ' 

It appeared to come from beyond the building,. 
as if the person so appealing were outside. Could 
it be his comrade ? 

He did not stay to conjecture why Hawkins, 
should be shouting. He did not remain a mo- 
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ment longer in the courtyard; but, leaping 
lightly over the dead bodies, glided out through 
the open gateway. 

When outside, he made pause, and listened. 
He but waited for the voice to direct him ; which 
it did, still shouting for help. 

Again he heard it, as before. He was now 
almost sure of its being Hawkins. The cries ap- 
peared to come from the eastern side of the build- 
ing, that usually called its back. 

He made no more pause, but rushed round the 
anglie of the wall, breaking through the bushes 
like a chased bear. 

Nor did he again stop, until under the window 
whence proceeded the cries. 

Looking up, he saw his comrade's face, pressing 
distractedly against the bars ; then heard the old 
hunter hailing him. 

*' Oris Tucker ! It's you. Oris ! Thank the 
Almighty !" 

*• What does it all mean, Hawkins ?" 

" Mean ? That's more 'en we can tell. We're 
shut up here — 'twas done by Indyens. Han't 
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you seen them? They were inside the building. 
Have you been there V 

" I've been inside, an' seed a ugly sight. Not 
Indyens, but their devil's work, I reck'n; an' 
they've gone off after doin' it." 

" What sight ? But don't stay to talk. Go 
round. Get something to break open the door, 
And let us out. Quick, comrade ; quick !" 

This brought the colloquy to a termination. 

The young hunter hastened back to the court- 
yard as rapidly as he had quitted it ; and lay- 
ing hold of a heavy beam, brought it to bear, 
like a battering-ram, against the dining-room 
•door. 

Massive a^ this was, and strongly hung upon 
its hinges, it had to yield to the strength of Oris 
Tucker, who was a stalwart Kentuckian. 

When it was at length laid open, and those 
inside released, they beheld a spectacle that sent 
a thrill of horror through their hearts. 

But to Colonel Armstrong himself, to Dupr^, 
as to most of the others, there was a worse horror 
behind : the dark shadow of uncertainty and 
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suspense, more dreadful than reality itself, how- 
ever disastrous. 

On escaping from the place where they had 
been so long and so irksomely imprisoned, they 
spoke interrogatively, each asking the question 
most affecting himself. In the confusion of 
voices, one could be heard enquiring for a wife, 
another for a sister, a third for his sweetheart ; 
all hopefully conjecturing whether these still 
lived, or despairingly fearing that they would 
find them dead — lying with gashed throats and 
bleeding breasts, like those they looked at upon 
the pavement of the patio ! 

The spectacle before their eyes was sufllciently 
appalling. But nothing compared with that con- 
jured up in their apprehensions, and which they 
might soon have to look upon. What they saw 
might be only a symbol of what they were soon 
to see. 

And amidst the loud, sad, and varied cries for 
wife, child, sister, and sweetheart, loudest and 
saddest was the voice of Colonel Armstrong, call- 
ing for his daughters. 
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It was a scene of disaster and desolation, such 
as is rarely witnessed in the older countries of 
civilisation, but often — too often — upon the far 
frontier of Texas. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

PURSUIT. 

In the court-yard of the San Saba Mission there 
lay ten corpses, all told. 

Those who rushed out of the dining-room did 
not stay to count them. They were but the dead 
bodies of slaves; and their fellow-slaves, who 
had succeeded in concealing themselves, now 
cautiously emerging from their places of conceal- 
ment, alone stood over them. 

Their masters were too terrified — too anxiously 
inquiring for those nearer and dearer — to give 
them more than a glance. They were in fear 
of finding, not far off, other dead bodies, with 
skins that were white. 

As soon as released from their imprisonment, 
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they ran hither and thither, like maniacs escaped 
from a mad-house. 

Most of Colonel Armstrong's guests made direct 
for the rancheria. Wharton, stayed by his host, 
sharing his anguished apprehensions. 

For, it may be here said, that there was one 
among the missing on whom the young surgeon 
had set eyes, and to whom he had given glances 
of aflfection, whether or not returned. All along^ 
the route of their journey through Texas, he had 
been assiduously attentive to Helen Armstrong,, 
in hopes of curing her of that melancholy of 
which he knew not the cause. His was not the 
medicine " to pluck the rooted sorrow from her 
brain." Though neither did he know this ; and 
whenever opportunity offered had he continued his. 
assiduities, hoping beyond hope. Therefore did 
he stay by the side of Colonel Armstrong, giving 
what comfort he could. 

The hunters, Hawkins and Cris Tucker, being 
both bachelors, and having no incumbiunces of 
the domestic kind, also remained at the mission, 
aiding the others in the search, and to stand by 
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with strong arms in the event of the Indians re- 
turning to renew the attack. 

For it was still not certain they were gone 
quite away. They might come back to complete 
the massacre left so inexplicably unfinished. 

Of all, Dupre seemed to suffer most. Frenzied 
with the agony of the hour, the young Creole 
ran to and fro, as if beside himself. 

Colonel Armstrong felt as keenly as he, though 
the old soldier showed greater calmness. As he 
called for his children, in turn pronouncing their 
names, the renmant of the household servants 
came clustering around him. 

Helen's maid was among them, the mulatto 
girl, Julia. She had evaded the slaughter by 
shutting herself up in her young mistress's sleep- 
ing-chamber. 

" Where are they, Jule — ^my daughters ?" was 
the earnest interrogatory of her master. 

The girl, half hysterical, could only give 
answer in short, broken sentences, with pauses 
between. Convulsively she exclaimed : — 

"Massa Colonel — Massa Duprd — ^the young 
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, . 

ladies both gone out — they went soon after 
dinner — I not know where. I b'L'eve they gone 
into the garden." 

Without waiting to hear more, the white men 
rushed out. Colonel Armstrong leading, Dupr^ 
and Wharton close following. 

The names " Helen !" " Jessie !" rang through 
the inclosure, penetrating every part. 

There was no answer, save echoes from the old 
walls, and other echoes farther ofiF — the rever- 
berations of their voices in the forest outside. 

The garden was soon traversed — searched 
everywhere. Now not with any hope that those 
looked for were alive, but a fear of finding their 
dead bodies. 

They were not found there, nor anjrwhere ; 
and the conjecture was, they were not dead. 
Though little less dismal was the alternative 
thought — that they had been carried ofiF. 

O Heavens ! to think of them being captives, 
and who were their captors ! The red-skinned 
TuflSans, who had left such sanguinary traces 
behind them ! 
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Up to this time Colonel Armstrong had pre- 
served a certain equanimity — the stoical strength 
drawn from age and stern experience. It now 
gave way, as the worst came before him. The 
father s heart had been too severely tested; it was 
on the point of yielding to despair. 

The young planter was equally stricken, show- 
ing it still more. 

It gave them but slight relief, when their 
fellow-colonists came crowding from the ran- 
cheria, with the report that the Indians had not 
been there. The people dwelling in the adobe 
huis had seen nothing of the enemy, nor heard 
aught of what had occurred, tiU awakened out 
of their sleep by the return of those who had 
escaped from the dining-room. 

There was no need for much questioning now. 
All seemed clear — too clear. A party of Indians 
— no doubt that seen by Hawkins and Tucker — 
had beset the building, their aim being plunder. 
The half-breed, Femand, wds at the bottom of 
it, and had concocted the whole scheme. Know- 
ing of Dupr^'s treasure, he had put himself in 

17—2 
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communication with the savages, and obtained 
their co-operation in carrying it off. 

Coming through the garden, the robbers had 
accidentally encountered the two girls, and taken 
them away, perhaps as a measure of precaution^ 
Or it might be — ^horrid thought! — ^that the- 
villainous sang-mSUe had designed including 
them in his scheme of spoliation ! 

This was the summing up, hastily done, as the 
colonists, coming in, became acquainted with what 
had occurred. 

And now what was to follow ? 

Pursuit, of course ! But how ? And in what. 
direction ? 

It required deliberate consideration. The time- 
for hurried action had gone past. It could do 
no good, but the contrary. By this, the de- 
spoilers would be far advanced on their way to- 
some place of safety; too far to be overtaken> 
by any direct riding after them. The astuteness: 
they had given proof of, in seizing the spoil, left^ 
no likelihood that they would act inconsider- 
ately afterwards. They had not gone off with a 
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knowledge that fifty mea would be sure to pur- 
sue them — each carrying a rifle and skilled in 
the use of it — without taking precautions to 
<50ver their retreat. 

And who could tell' the direction they had 
taken ? It was night, and their trail could not 
be lifted before daylight. It might be, in places 
where the moonbeams fell upon open ground. 
But not beneath the shadows of that forest 
stretching away beyond the mission walls; 
through which no doubt they had retreated. 

Dupre, with some of the younger and more 
excitable members of the commimity, clamoured 
for immediate pursuit. They spoke without 
reflecting on the manner of its being made. 
Even Colonel Armstrong inclined to the pursuers 
setting out at once. The father, bereaved, half 
<iistracted, T^as no longer himself. 

Fortunately, there was one man present who, 
still preserving coolness, knew how to give coun- 
sel. It was the hunter Hawkins. He said : — 

" It's no use, now, our goin' after them in a 
hurry. They've had the start too far. We 
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woulda't have the slightest chance of overtaking 
them. Not till they get to their roostin'-place, 
wherever that be. I reckon, from what me and 
Oris Tucker saw, we'll be able to find it. But 
we must approach them hy a different way than 
ridin' straight on 'em. There were only a score 
in that party that's been here; but that ain't 
likely to be all the lot. There may be ten times 
as many waitin' for them somewhere else. If 
ye'll take my advice, gentlemen, before starting; 
ye'll fit out in a proper fashion, prepared for any- 
thing that may turn up. Then ye'll have a 
chance to get what ye go after. Let Oris Tucker 
and me, and some o' the others as are ready, take 
a run down to the crossing-place, and see if' 
they're gone back over the river. Most like they 
have ; but they mayn't. If not you'd only lose 
time by all rushin' there, beside not bein' pre- 
pared to keep on. A few of us can ride rapider, 
an' be back here by the time the rest have their- 
horses and other things ready." 

Colonel Armstrong approved of Hawkins' plan.. 
Despite his impatience, the old soldier eould 
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perceive that a hasty, reckless rushing after 
the savages might not only end in disappoint- 
ment, but still further disaster. 

It was a dread thought he had to endure — the 
reflection that his daughters, dear as his own 
life, were at that moment struggling in the arms 
of — O Heaven ! hinder him from reflecting 
upon it 1 

Dupr4 still agitated, was calling for immediate 
action. He would have insisted upon it, but for 
being swayed by the more prudent counsel of 
him he now looked upon as a father. 

To thifij he at length yielded ; and the delibera- 
tions were brought to a close by all giving 
assent to the proposal of the hunter. 

By this time half a score of the colonists, who 
had gone back to the rancheria, came up on their 
horses, armed and accoutred for the scout. 

Oris Tucker was among them ; he, too, having 
gone ofi*, and returned, now on horseback, holding 
another horse in hand. It was that of his com- 
rade, Hawkins ; who, laying hold of the rein, and 
throwing his thigh over the saddle, led off" in 
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stem, earnest silence ; the others in like silence 
filing after. 

Dupre was among those who went^ the real 
leader of the party. 

For the brave young planter, who had plunged 
into the waters of the Red River to save the life 
of Helen Armstrong, was not likely to stay 
behind when that of Jessie was at stake. 

Stricken with grief, the father stayed behind. 
But not to give way to it. Instead, the ve- 
teran campaigner of the Cherokee wars, as soon 
as the others were gone, set about organizing tjie 
pursuit that was to succeed their reconnaissance. 

Long before they returned, the colonists were 
armed and equipped, ready to take saddle, pro- 
visioned for a long chase of the savage despoilers 
— even though it should lead them to the heart 
of that desert, of which they had heard so much 
— the famed Llano Estacado, 




CHAPTER XXVI 



FIENDISH LAUGHTER. 



While in tones of terrible distress — ^the true 
•accents of anguish — Colonel Armstrong was 
<5alling for his daughters, they were far beyond 
reach of his voice. 

Unless very near, they could not at that mo- 
ment have heard him. For both were hooded 
like hawks ; the blankets thrown over - theii* 
heads, being bound around their necks so 
closely as almost to smother them. 

But they were not near now; and every 
minute moving further away. 

Where were they, and whither going ? 

Let us follow, and find. Let us trace them 
along the track by which they were taken ; be- 
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ginning in the garden where 'they stood face to- 
face with Femand. 

Their being blindfolded, and lifted suddenly 
aloft, was to them no mystery. They knew it 
was done by men. 

While about to chide the major-domo for his^ 
intrusion, — still more for the air of impudence 
he had assumed, — ^they saw behind him what 
explained both. It was no mere bravado by an 
insolent subordinate, but the triumph of a be- 
trayer. His commands quick succeeding — to- 
some one unseen — put this beyond doubt; for 
they were orders speedily executed. 

They who obeyed could not be other than In- 
dians. The girls on being seized hold of, before- 
the serapes were thrown over their heads, had 
caught sight of buckskin dresses, plumes and 
painted faces. 

The arms that raised them from the ground, 
and bore them rapidly away, could be no other 
than the brawn arms of savages. 

Only for a short distance were they thus 
transported — over the talus of tumbled bricks,. 
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through the breach in the broken wall, and a 
few paces further. 

Then they were placed upon the backs of 
horses — ^upon saddle-croups; each with a man 
mounted in front. To these they were attached 
by ropes of raw hide ; some on foot assisting in 
the double mount. 

To all this they had not submitted, either pa-^ 
tiently, or in sUence. Both had struggled, and 
given utterance to loud shrieks. In vain. Only 
the first could have been heard any distance off;, 
the others were inaudible at ten paces. 

But no one was near to hear, — no one with 
any thought of befriending them. They were^ 
surrounded only by enemies, — ^red, ruthless, de- 
spoilers ; to two of whom they were tied. 

After being secured, they were started off at a 
quick pace, and soon ceased to struggle and 
shout. They saw that to do either was idle. 
They were now far away from the mission walls: 
from those who might have heard and could have 
succoured them. 

For nearly an hour they were hurried along,. 
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suffering extreme torture the while. Pain bodily 
as mental : for the blankets hooding their heads 
were of Mexican fabric — serapes of Saltillo — so 
close woven as to be waterproof So shrouded, 
they were in danger of suffocation. 

Perceiving this, their captors made stop ; and 
with their knives ripped open the central slits — 
hitherto stitched up — thus giving them a chance 
to inhale a little air. 

Was it a spark of compassion lingering within 
the savage breast ? Or only to preserve the pre- 
cious spoil they had taken ? 

Whatever might be the motive, their captives 
had little time to reflect upon it ; for the horses 
were once more set in motion, and spurred on to 
the same hurried pace. 

Hitherto they had not exchanged speech ; 
partly because the muffling prevented it, but 
more from their being under a sort of paralysis, 
— surprise, followed by the dumbness of des- 
pair. 

The behaviour of their guards in allowing them 
to get breath, whether from humanity or not. 
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gave them some satisfaction; and each now 
thought of communicating with the other- 

Befdte doing so, they listened ; in hopes of 
discovering from the talk of the two men what 
was going to be done to them. Between these a 
conversation was being carried on ; but it was in 
low tone, and in a strange tongue ; and after long 
listening, they could make nothing of it. 

They knew there were but two who had 
charge of them. They could tell that by the 
hoof-strokes, though not able to see either the 
men or the horses. For the blankets had been 
opened only over their mouths, and their eyes, 
were still under the blinding. 

Hearing their captors converse in an unknownr 
tongue, they had confidence to speak to one 
another. As the savages would not be able to- 
understand what was said, there could be nO' 
danger in their doing it. 

It was Helen who first arrived at this resolve^ 
and first spoke. She said, — 

" Jessie ! Can you hear me T 

" I can, Helen ; I do. God I" 
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" Ay, God ! Let Him be our hope ! He may 
yet rescue us. Keep up your heart — have 
•courage! Something telk me — I don't know 
what — ^but something gives me hope vie shall 
yet escape from these horrid creatures. It may 
be God's wilL Pray to Him, as I am doing." 

" I have, sister ; I am now. But, oh ! what of 
our dear father ?— of Louis ? Both, I fear ^ 

" Don't fear for them. You needn't. I believe 
they are safe. I don't think the savages could 
have killed all our people. Some must have 
escaped ; and they'll be certain to come after us. 
Ay, and they^ll come in time to rescue us — I feel 
sure. You know there are many among them 
noted as great hunters and trackers. Such as 
they can foUow us anywhere." 

" Louis will lead them. He will give all his 
gold. Yes, he will *' 

Jessie's speech was interrupted by a peal of 
loud, mocking laughter. It was double, coining 
from the two men to whom they were tied. It 
shook the bodies of both, till they could feel the 
horrid vibration. 
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Before it had ended, the horses were wading 
knee-deep in water, and the plunging of their 
hoofs rendered inaudible all other sounds. 

They were evidently fording a stream. A 
wide stream, as could be told by the long-con- 
tinued plashing of water, whose cold spray-drops 
dashed back against the blankets. 

The sisters were again silent. No wonder, 
after hearing that laugh, intoned with hellish 
scorn, as if it came from the throats of demons ! 

As its loud cachinnations became blended with 
the sound of the surging water, they were under 
a-n impression indescribable. It was more than 
fear — it was awe — appalling awe — and they 
trembled as the horses went wading in. 

To both had simultaneously occurred the 
thought : that the men who had them in charge 
were not Indians. Indians could not have under- 
stood what they had said. Evidently their guards 
understood it, since it had elicited that burst of 
mirth, whose mocking tone told of perfect com- 
prehension. 

And it was no relief to know that they were 
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with white men ; on the contrary, it but added 
to their apprehensions. In the breast of a savage 
there might be some spark of pity— there is often 
a spirit of chivahy. Whereas, the laugh that 
came from the throats of those guarding them 
had in it the true ring of ruffianism. Men who 
would thus mock them in their misery, could 
have no humanity in their hearts ; and from them 
no mercy need be expected. 

Who could these men be ? This was the ques- 
tion each was asking of herself. 

For, knowing that conversation could not pass 
between them without being overheard, they 
spoke not. 

Instead, both now busied themselves in silent 
surmising, their hearts full of sad presenti- 
ment. 

Jessie's belief was, that one of the two fel- 
lows was Femand. The half-blood could speak 
English, and therefore understand what had been 
said. As to who was the other, she could not give 
a guess. She did not e^^en try. Her mind was 
sufficiently exercised in thinking it was Femand. 
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She remembered the strange glances he had from 
time to time cast upon her. Their meaning, 
scarce understood then, was no longer to be 
mistaken. And she in his power! Her blood 
ran cold at the thought. 

Helen, too, had her belief, along with prog- 
nostications equally repugnant. She had taken 
it for granted that one of their guards was 
Dupr^'s servant — the one who rode the same 
horse with her sister. It was not of him she 
most thought, or had most fear. Something 
seemed to say to her, that the form before her, 
in close contact with her own, was that of a man 
well known — an enemy already declared, from 
whom she need expect no compassion. 

It might be only a fancy, engendered by her 
fears. But if not, and the conjecture should 
prove true, what was to become of her ? 

" God ^y she groaned inwardly, as the fearful- 
forecast swept like a torrent through her soul. 

Just then, the plashing of the water ceased, 
and the hoofs struck with firm rebound upon 
the bank. 
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Here the horses were pulled up, and the two 
men exchanged speech. One said, 

" I reckon we may just as well set down hyar. 
Cap said we war to Wait for 'em under the big 
oak. I don't see the use o^ our goin' on to it; 
gropin' our way through them bushes and gettin* 
oilr duds tore by thorns. This place is every bit 
as good, for all the time we^l hev to stay. I 
guess our fellows won't make much delay, once 
they've got what they goed for. They'll be arter 
us hot haste ; and, seein' how slow we've come, 
they oughter soon be hyar. 'Spose we hitch up, 
and wait where we air ? What d' ye say, loo- 
tenant ?" 

"No, Bill," responded the other, in tone slightly 
authoritative ; " we shall go on to the oak, and 
wait there. I have my reasons." 

" Oh, all right. It's jest the same to me. Only 
I'm darned tired o^ toatin' this precious burden 
at my back, beauty tho' she be. I s'pose I kin 
promise myself not to have the trouble any 
further, as Cap '11 want to take my place himself. 
Well, I'll be agreeable to that; an' if ifs any 
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pleasure to him, he's wonderful welcome to it. 
You lead on, lootenant ; I ain^t quite sure about 
the way/^ 

He addressed as " lootenant " this time did not 
deign rejoinder ; he merely touched his horse with 
the heel, and moved on along the road. 

He did not proceed far — only about twenty 
paces — when he again pulled up, and looked in- 
quiringly towards the timber that skirted the 
•edge of the road. He looked on the left side. 

There an opening was seen^ and what ap- 
peared to be a path, making into the thick-stand- 
ing trees. It was narrow, and with the sem- 
iDlance of a cattle track, or trail made by deer 
foUowing^ one another in file. It was barely 
wide enough for a man to make way along it 
afoot; still more difficult on horseback. 

But that this could be done, even by a horse 
double-mounted, was proved by the lieutenant 
turning his, and heading him into the path, with 
an air of confidence that showed previous ac- 
quaintance with it. 

All this without a word. 

18—2 
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In like silence Bill entered after, and the two 
moved on among trees, whose branches, laden 
with parasitical plants, gave a double luxuriance 
of leaves, that, arcading over the track, imparted 
to it the appearance of a tunnel. 

Along it they continued, the bent twigs swish- 
ing back with rebound, and clouting against 
the cheeks of their captives. 

As it chanced, these were protected by the 
scrapes still over their heads. 

But what cared they now ? Qr what need they 
care ? They made no complaint, nor thought of 
making any. Hope had departed, and despair 
stricken them dumb. Moving along that sha- 
dowy path, they felt like martyrs being con- 
ducted to the stake, or victims to a scaflFold ! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



A RUFFIAN TRIUMPHANT. 



Proceeding at a slow pace, now impeded by the 
dense underwood, now by the trunks, standing 
so close that the horses could scarce squeeze be- 
tween, the captives were carried on. 

Not very far along the narrow trace; for it 
was of no great length. Only some three hun- 
dred yards, when it ended in an opening ; this 
easily told by the moon's light striking down 
through the tree tops, and whitening the surface 
of the ground. 

It was a glade of circular shape, some sixty 
yards in diameter, a gigantic tree standing in its 
•centre, and shadowing over half its surface. This 
was a lime-oak, with a trunk full forty feet 
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in girth, and branches spreading like a banyan. 
Though itself an evergreen, but little of its verdure 
could be seen, either in summer or winter, by 
day or by night. Here and there, only some 
leaves on the extremity of twigs, that penetrated 
through the dense masses of Spanish moss ; this- 
thickly clustering on its boughs, and hanging 
in festoonery from its far-stretchiug horizontal 
limbs. 

Under the shimmering of the moonbeams the 
hoary parasite now showed white and weird. 
The depending streamers, stirred by the night 
breeze, waved to and fro, like ^osts moving in 
a minuet. When for a moment still, they might 
have been mistaken for the waters of a cataract 
suspended in its fall, their spray becoming sud- 
denly transformed into hoar frost and their jets 
to gigantic icicles. Centrally amidst these the 
grand trunk ascended; grim and corrugated as. 
the skin of an alligator. 

The hoary Titan of the forest stood alone. 
For the space of two poles' length around the 
surface was clear of timber growth, as also of 
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underwood. It was as if the other trees, deem- 
ing it their monarch and master, dared not in- 
trude upon its domain. 

There could be no mistaking the spot. Surely 
must it be the rendezvous appointed by the 
robber tjhief. 

The two men in charge of the captives were 
evidently acquainted with the place. On enter- 
ing the glade, they did not stop, but rode on 
across the ring of light, and drew rein under the 
shadow of the tree. 

The one in charge of Helen went first; but 
when inside the darkened circle, waited for the 
other to come up. 

When their heads were togethei*, he spoke 
some words, only audible to him intended to 
hear them. They were : 

" You stay here. Bill. I'm going round to the 
other side. I want a word with lier, before the 
rest of our feUows are forward." 

While speaking, he signalised the form seated 
on the croup behind him, by a slight turn of 
his head, and a backward shrug of the shoulder. 
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** All right," was the response, significant of a 
sinister understanding. 

The two parted, the lieutenant continuing on 
around the tree. 

When on opposite sides they were as much 
separated as if a thick wide wall was between. 
The trunk was all of fifteen feet diameter, with 
buttresses extending beyond It forced them 
four times this distance apart; so that they 
could not see, and scarce hear one another, 
unless calling aloud. 

He who had shown reluctance to leave the 
river's edge, at once set about dismounting. 

He undid the knot, and let loose the rawhide 
rope, that coupled him with his captive. Then 
slipping out of the saddle, he drew the latter 
down, and laid her at full length along the 
ground. 

Having so disposed of her, he pulled out his 
tobacco pipe; filled it; struck a light; and eoni- 
menced smoking. 

Pipe in mouth, and bridle in hand, he stood 
holding his horse; apparently without farther 
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thought of the fair form lying prostrate at his 
feet. He appeared to be a stem old sinner, 
ivhose weakness was not woman. Perhaps on 
this account had he been selected for the duty 
Jie was now discharging. The captive he hkd 
care of, was not spoil for him ; and his demean- 
our told that he knew it. Instead of paying 
•court, or even deigning to hold converse with 
her, he stood rigidly erect, his face turned 
towards the ford, as if listening for sounds to 
come from that direction. Impatiently listening ; 
for every now and then a curse came from his 
lips, between the puffs of smoke, betraying un- 
easiness. He was thinking of something else 
than a sweetheart; he was speculating about 
the stolen silver of Dupre, and how much 
might be his share of it. 

Very different was the behaviour of his com- 
rade, as, also, the scene at that instant tran- 
spiring on the other side of the tree. 

There, too, was the form of a woman lying 
along the earth — Helen Armstrong — still shrouded 
in the serape, confined in it by cords. 
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Now more than ever ; for not only were her 
arms tied, but also her ankles. He who guarded 
her seemed to fear, that foot-free she might 
make an attempt to rash off into the timber, 
and so escape him. To prevent it he had made 
use of the lazo late lashing the bodies of both. 
With this he had tied her limbs together,, 
depriving them of the power of motion, a& 
effectually as if the sinews had been severed. 

After thus securing his captive, the man 
stepped to one side, leaving her alone. He had 
thrown his bridle rein over a piece of bark that 
projected from the trunk of the tree. Though it 
did not need this; for his fatigued horse stood 
without stirring. 

He strode back to the animal, but not to stay 
there. He only took something out of a pouch 
that hung over the horn of the saddle. It looked 
like a towel, or napkin, that had seen service, and 
was soiled. 

Holding it in his hand, he walked away from, 
the horse, directing his steps towards the river ;. 
which ran near by — some fifty yards from the great 
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tree, and less than half the distance from the 
encircling glade. It was here approachable by a 
wide, well trodden path, which led to a shelving 
break in the bank : evidently a favourite drink- 
ing place for the wild forest creatures frequenting, 
the adjacent tract of timber. 

Descending the slope, he stopped by the 
water's edge, and stooping down dipped his dirty 
towel in the stream. Then with a piece of soap, 
which he had also taken from the saddle pouch, 
he rubbed the rag till a lather was produced. 

With this ho commenced washing his face; 
and continued the operation till the colour of his 
skin was entirely changed. It had been of a 
coppery hue, with a blotch of scarlet upon both 
cheeks and a band of bright yellow traversing 
above the brows — all this being but the insignia 
of an Indian warrior. 

It took him some little time to clear off the 
escutcheon : for the paint had been laid on with 
a view to lasting for at least some days. How- 
ever, the soap did good service, and at length the 
face became fairly purified. 



234 THE DEATH SHOT. 

No one, now, would have taken its owner 
cither for an Indian or a warrior ; but a white 
man, with features not unhandsome — still having 
a cast sinister as though they belonged to a 
demon. 

They were not improved by the change of 
colour. The pallid hue that succeeded their 
2:)urging, had a ghastly cadaverous look; and with 
dark eyes, glancing from deep hollows, the effect 
was to produce fear in the heart of the beholder. 
Nobody beheld them then, though there was 
one destined to do so soon — one for whom their 
purification was intended. It was the captive 
he had left under the tree. 

" I'U give her a surprise," he muttered, as he 
finished his lavatory task ; " one such as she has 
not had since leaving the States. I'd bet long 
odds she'll be more frightened at seeing my face 
now, than when painted Indian I laid hold of 
her in the garden. Now for her torture and my 
triumph." 

Saying this, he threw his rag into the river, 
the soap along with it ; and once more puttuig on 
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his plumed head-dress, strode back towards the* 
tree. 

When again under its shadow, he stopped, 
and for a time stood listening. Once he started, 
fancying he had heard the tramp of a horse. 

" It can't be," he said reflectingly. " No. They 
can't possibly have finished the afiair so soon, 
I'll have plenty of time for a tete-a-tete with my 
fair charmer." 

Saying this, he continued on to where his 
captive lay. Then, bending down, commenced 
speaking words that might well have driven her 
mad. 

The first were : 

* 

" So ! Helen Armstrong l^ -At Jength — at last 
I have you, sure and safe. Oh! it is sweet — 
sweet — sweet 1" 

That voice — its tone — there could be no mis- 
taking either. Besides, the words were signi- 
ficant. She who heard, could not fail to know 
who had spoken them. 

Het thoughts, hitherto, had been but sus- 
picions and presentiments. AU this was over 
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his plumed head-dress, strode back towards the* 
tree. 

When again under its shadow, he stopped, 
and for a time stood listening. Once he started, 
fancying he had heard the tramp of a horse. 

" It can't be," he said reflectingly. " No. They 
can't possibly have finished the afiair so soon, 
I'll have plenty of time for a tete-a-tete with my 
fair charmer." 

Saying this, he continued on to where his 
captive lay. Then, bending down, commenced 
speaking words that might well have driven her 
mad. 

The first were : 

" So ! Helen Armstrong l^ ^t Jength — at last 
I have you, sure and safe. Oh! it is sweet — 
sweet — sweet 1" 

That voice — its tone — there could be no mis- 
taking either. Besides, the words were signi- 
ficant. She who heard, could not fail to know 
who had spoken them. 

Het thoughts, hitherto, had been but sus- 
picions and presentiments. All this was over 



